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Sarah Bernhardt’s Latest Photograph 


“I WOULD RATHER BE A POILU 
IN THE FRENCH TRENCHES 
TODAY THAN TO _ BE_ BERN- 
HARDT”— SARAH BERNHARDT. 
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“?D RATHER BE A POILU THAN BE 
BERNHARDT’”’ 





» WOULD rather be a private soldier, fighting for France, 
than to be Bernhardt—that’s how I feel about it,” said 
Sarah Bernhardt, at the Chicago Auditorium. “I have 
been through parts of my loved France, devastated by the 
Germans; I have seen the battlefield of the Marne. 

“Ah, if the people of America could see! But it is 
no use for me to tell it all over again. If you do not believe 
your writers, then surely not me. I am French-prejudiced, you 
say. The Germans you know are polite and gentlemanly. You 

say such people could not do these atrocities.” 

Madam Bernhardt was speaking through an interpreter. Here, 
in her excitement, translation became too slow. She stretched her 
arms, fire flashed from her eyes, and with the old, tragic spirit that 
caused the world to know her as the Divine Sarah, she cried in 
English: 

“Murder, devastation, ruin, desolation. Oh, the women and 
children of France.” 

Bernhardt had been dining. At the table sat the pride of her 
heart, her granddaughter, Lizzie Bernhardt. In front of her stood 
a bouquet of lavender orchids and as a centerpiece was a massive 
basket of roses, red and pale yellow, and on the handle of the basket 
a knot of red, white and blue ribbons, colors of France and America. 

“You mean,” she was asked, “that you would give up your great 
name—you, who have been called the world’s greatest actress ?’—— 

“Rather would I be a soldier of France today than Bernhardt,” 
she said again. “Remember—I have seen the battle ground of the 
Marne!” 

And the old fire—of years ago—flamed up in her eyes and her 
unconquerable spirit, the spirit that has made her personality as 
great as her art, shone out. 
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HOW THE RED CROSS MOBILIZED 
MUSIC, DRAMA AND ART IN HER 
GREAT OUTDOOR FESTIVAL 


OAN OF ARC came through the woods — her brown 
peasant dress worn and old—back of a clump of trees a 
choir of singing voices reached her. Her weariness 
vanished for a moment and her face was illuminated as 
the message from heaven to save France was poured into 
her soul. 

The people in the open-air theater at Rosemary who 
had been looking across the blue lagoon out to the sea beyond caught 
their breath as Joan stood so like the little simple Maid of Orleans 
so hurt and troubled, so full of the great joy of leading France’s army 
to victory. The French division of the Red Cross pageant at Long 
Island which once more told the story of the greatest of France’s 
women was perhaps the loveliest bit of outdoor pageantry ever seen 
in America. 

The National Red Cross Society which received over three hun- 
dred thousand dollars from this single presentation of a pageant of 
America’s Allies seemed to have all good fortune with it this early 
day in October. It was fresh and cool and the sun shone brightly over 
the beautiful terraced theater, with its banks of wild flowers and its 
proscenium arch in the form of a blue lagoon. And with nature’s 
good will came the best that New York could present of its music, its 
drama, its singers. 

It was much more than a mere pageant of beautiful historic 
scenes of various nations. It was an exhortation to patriotism, it 
was a plea for America’s help for all the nations in the war, the nations 
who have acted as a splendid bulwark for America, the nations that 
have made it impossible for Germany to come eventually underseas 
and over-air “to bleed America white” that Middle Kurope’s war may 
cost the people nothing. 

We cannot too often be told that what Belgium did for France 
and England, France and England have done for us with their armies 
on land and on sea. That we are not fighting today on American 
soil is because the Allies fought on their own soil from the moment 
that Belgium was invaded. 

And the Rosemary pageant once more brought home to us the 
suffering of Belgium, magnificently presented by Ethel Barrymore, 
the tortured misery of Russia with Eva Le Gallienne as the New 
Russia, a marvelous spirit of flame, a really great bit of acting with 
fire and emotion and tragedy in two minutes’ rush across the green 
stage, and Italy reminded us of her Medieval beauty, one of the great 
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MOBILIZING ART FOR THE RED CROSS 


heritages for all the world. Portugal was spirited and modern, and 
Armenia and Servia told their stories and touchéd our hearts to fresh 
grief. While these wonderful scenes were moving before us, each 
was accompanied by music that David Mannes had decided was most 
beautiful and appropriate for the occasion, with singing where a chorus 
added to the beauty, with the most notable of our actors and actresses 
to express the great idea of this splendid pageantry. In the little 
blue lagoon white swans sailed about quietly and mermaids crept from 
the water’s edge to gray rocks where they sunned themselves. A 
beautiful peace pervaded the scene. 

During the intervals Sousa’s Marine Band played stirring melo- 
dies, and there was much visiting from box to box among Long Island 
friends, and behind the scenes among the artists. 


NE of the most strikingly beautiful pictures was the landing 
() of King John to sign the Magna Charta. Under the old stone 
bridge, over which the actors came to reach the stage, crept 
slowly a little boat hung with brilliant trappings and poled gently by 
picturesque youths toward a landing before the stage presenting the 
great English picture. It seemed so real by reason of the setting 
and acting that for a moment it ceased to be the work for the Red 
Cross but rather a scene out of history close to our hearts and done 
with such fine emotional acting that a burst of applause came from 
the audience before the scene was finished. 


EN ALI HAGGIN’S picturesque pageant of France, of Joan 
B of Arc in three scenes, was the longest and undoubtedly the most 
notable work given, from the opening moment with Joan listen- 
ing to the heavenly voices to the scene where she slowly disappears 
over the stone bridge. Charles VII appeared with his Courtiers and 
Ladies-in-Waiting, a gay throng of extraordinary beauty both in 
costume and acting. Attired in rarely picturesque costume were Jean 
Eagles as Jeanne de Clairmont, Ivy Troutman, Hazel Dawn and the 
lovely Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, Jr., as the Duchess of D’Alencon. All 
the courtiers fell into a delightful tableaux about the king, and when 
they had tired of jesting and merry-making, Mrs. Haggin and Clifton 
Webb gave a beautiful three minutes of action in dancing the stately 
old Pavanne. This, like the entrance of King John, brought forth 
quick applause. The whole scene was one of rich Medieval beauty, 
and the few minutes of dancing was so completely in the picture that 
it seemed impossible to associate it with anything prepared or arti- 
ficial—it really was the court of Charles VII at Prague. 
The last scene of the Joan pictures began with a magnificent pro- 
cession of the Bishop and the Cardinals and Courtiers with jesters and 
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MOBILIZING ART FOR THE RED CROSS 


pages, knights on horseback in magnificent armor all circling around 
the Court. Then Joan presented her sword to the young king, and 
he took it bewildered and confused, so absorbed in the spiritual illumi- 
nation that had come to him that he is no longer conscious of his beauti- 
ful Court ladies or of the gay antics of his jesters. He turned away 
bearing the sword as though it were a vessel of precious ointment and 
one by one his retinue and gay followers vanished back into the woods. 
The king left the greensward as one in a dream, and Joan, realiz- 
ing that her mission is accomplished, moved sadly away. As she passed 
over the bridge suddenly a single strain of the Marseillaise rang out 
across the woods and for an instant a flash of joy passed over her face, 
and then, drooping and sad, she was absorbed in the line of green trees. 

From the beginning to the end of this most gorgeous section of the 
pageant there is never a moment when you felt the need of scenery 
other than the setting out-of-doors against the green trees. So beauti- 
fully was the work done by the actors and actresses, so perfectly in 
the setting were the costumes, many of them antique pieces of rare 
quality, and so rich and splendid was the caparison of the horses, the 
decoration of the banners that it was a bit of Old France,—Old France 
whose spirit still lives in the magnificent courage of her men and 
women today, Old France who through her young Maid has inspired 
the whole world to a sympathy with true heroism. 


F the many fine things that have been done to aid the Red Cross 
C) in caring for the sick and dying of the world perhaps no more 
beautiful tribute has ever been paid than the Rosemary page- 

ant. And it seems to the ToucHstonE Magazine that a word of 
gratitude should be expressed to the people who made possible the 
giving of this pageant out-of-doors in such beautiful and appropriate 
surroundings. Mr. and Mrs. Roland Conklin, of Rosemary Farms, 
Long Island, not only placed their lovely outdoor theater and the sur- 
rounding country at the disposal of the Red Cross for this pageant 
but their house was thrown open to the workers in the pageant for days 
preceding the festival. The singers and the musicians, the actors and 
the painters were all welcome guests at the Conklin home while the 
enormous enterprise of putting through this historic pageant was being 
developed. The day of the pageant the entire establishment was prac- 
tically at the disposal of the various workers—tents were placed back 
of the green stage as dressing-rooms—boy scouts lined the roads direct- 
ing the automobiles so that they might find their way, the main en- 
trance of the Conklin home was given over entirely to the stage people 
and stage directors. Not only was luncheon served for the pageant 
workers but a buffet luncheon generously donated to the cause 
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By courtesy of the Ira L. Hill Studios 


INA CLAIRE AS JOAN OF ARC AT THE MOMENT WHEN THE 
HEAVENLY VOICES REACH HER, INSPIRING HER TO FIGHT 
FOR FRANCE: A SCENE IN THE RED CROSS PAGEANT 
GIVEN OCTOBER FIFTH AT THE ROSEMARY THEATER. 














By courtesy of the Ira L. Hill Studios 


JOAN OF ARC COMING THROUGH THE WOODS AT 
THE SIDE OF THE STAGE AT THE ROSEMARY THEATER. 














By courtesy of the Ira L. Hill Studios 


DANCING THE PAVANNE BEFORE THE COURT OF 
CHARLES THE VII, AS IT WAS SHOWN IN THE FRENCH 
SECTION OF THE RED CROSS PAGEANT: THE DANCERS 
BEING MRS. BEN ALI HAGGIN, JR. AND MR. CLIFTON WEBB. 




















By courtesy of the Ira L. Hill Studios 


BEN ALI HAGGIN IN THE GORGEOUS COSTUME OF DUNOIS 
THE DEFENDER OF FRANCE: MR. HAGGIN AS DIREC- 
TOR OF THE FRENCH SECTION OF THE RED CROSS PAGEANT 
GAVE THE MOST ELABORATE AND ARTISTIC OUT- 
PROBABLY EVER SEEN IN AMERICA. 


DOOR PRODUCTION 
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By courtesy of the Ira L. Hill Studios 


THE STAGE AT THE ROSEMARY THEATER SHOWING A SCENE FROM “THE 
DRAWN SWORD” PRESENTED IN THE RED CROSS PAGEANT. 

IN THE ENGLISH SECTION OF THE PAGEANT KING JOHN WAS SEEN RIDING 
OVER THE BLUE LAGOON ON HIS WAY TO SIGN THE MAGNA CHARTA 








By courtesy of the Ira L. Hill Studios 





A VIEW OF THE BEAUTIFUL AUDITORIUM OF THE OPEN.A 
THEATER AT HUNTINGTON, L. I., SHOWING THE LAGOON WHI 
SEPARATES IT FROM THE STAGE: BUT A FAINT IDEA OF TI 
BEAUTY OF THE DIFFERENT TERRACES IS SHOWN HERE: THI 
THEATER IS ON THE ESTATE OF MR. AND MRS. ROLAND CONKLI 
WHO HAVE GIVEN IT MUCH ATTENTION FOR MANY SUMMERS 
TO BRING IT TO THE PERFECTION OF ITS PRESENT BEAUT 
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was served also in the “green room” during the performance. 

How greatly the success of this performance depended upon the 
supervision of the pageant music by Mr. David Mannes perhaps the 
audience did not fully realize, because Mr. Mannes’ work was mainly 
done at home before the pageant began, in the selection of absolutely 
right beautiful music for the scenes where accompaniment was de- 
manded. As a lover of all arts, as a great musician, and as a profound 
student of musical history Mr. Mannes developed through the musical 
side of the pageant a feature that will long rest in the memory of all 
music lovers. 

So many people in all walks of life helped to make this pageant 
a splendid achievement that it is difficult to begin to give credit where 
credit is due. Mrs. Robert Bacon was chairman of the list of patrons, 
and much of the success of the pageant was due to her rare executive 
ability and wisdom. In the one hundred boxes were seen many of the 
most fashionable people on Long Island, among them Mrs. Hermann 
Oelrichs, Lieutenant Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. Davison, 
Charles D. Lathrop, Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, Mrs. H. Wolcott 
Warner, Miss Flora Whitney, Priscilla Murdock, Miss Miriam Har- 
riman, Mrs. Sherwood Aldrich, Mr. and Mrs. William McNair, Mrs. 
Samuel Bertrand, Paul De Cravath, Mrs. Joseph Stevens, Jean 
Fletcher, Mrs. Clarkeson Runyon, Mr. and Mrs. Martin D. Littleton, 
Edith Mortimer and Mrs. M. K. Toerge. 


Smith, of Boston, and Thomas Wood Stevens, president of the 

Pageantry Association of the United States. Pierre Monteaux 
conducted the rarely beautiful music selected by David Mannes. 
Daniel Frohman was chairman of the casting committee. Among 
his most valuable assistants were Edith Wynne Mathieson as the 
“Genius of Enlightenment,” Ethel Barrymore as “Belgium,” E. H. 
Sothern to represent “England,” Annette Kellerman to swim in the 
blue lagoon, Rita Jolivet, Richard Bennett, John Barrymore, Blanche 
Yurka, Alice Fisher and others who contributed beauty and prestige. 

The second part of the programme, “The Drawing of the Sword,” 
was a dramatic statement of the Allies’ cause in the war. It included 
music, speeches, dancing and a brilliant invocation to the cause given 
by Blance Yurka. 

To those who have never seen the Outdoor Theater at Rosemary 
it must have been a revelation of what the right stage setting may do 
for an outdoor pageant. Ordinsky who visited the theater last summer 


TT's book of the pageant was written by Mr. Joseph Lindon 


(Continued on page 220) 
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STEINLEN, ‘‘THE MILLET OF THE TRENCH. 
ES’: ILLUSTRATED BY RECENT SKETCHES 
IN THE TRENCHES 


TEINLEN’S sketches of the idlers and workers, of 
¢|| the beggars, vagabonds and playing children of Paris 
i# streets, have long been known in the world of art and 
i 4f| given a respect and reverence almost equalling that 
accorded the old masters. He is acknowledged to be 
one of the greatest of living draughtsmen. His powers 
of observation and skill in quickly catching the essen- 
tial details of even the most trivial objects has made his work of 
unusual importance to artists as well as to art lovers. Always he 
looks for the dramatic episodes of life and delineates them with a 
sympathy possible only to a man of supreme genius. Ever since he 
left Switzerland as a young man seeking wider opportunities and 
found the streets of Paris, he has toiled incessantly and given the 
world an enormous number of sketches—virile, trenchant, delicate in 
feeling and action, with no color to help him. Nevertheless his 
sketches, etchings, pencil drawings, seem to hold an atmosphere gen- 
erally caught only through means of color. 


This translation of vigorous color and action of life to white 
paper merely with a black pencil point is due to some intangible 
sympathy of understanding so great that the observer catches it, 
looks through the letter, as it were, to the spirit behind and beneath 

th TT it all. The emotions of life seem 

(ree Yl ete to support and uplift every pencil 

a stroke so that it becomes more than 
a mere stroke. 


Sympathy has always been the 
keynote of his drawings. He has 
been called “The Millet of the 
Trenches,” for while Millet sought 
and gave again the dramatic epi- 
sodes of Man’s struggle with the 
soil, Steinlen has been equally 
faithful in recording the drama of 
. man in the streets of Paris. There 
is no mockery or satire in his 
sketches of pitiful creatures 
begging, stealing, hungry 
si and thirsty. He does 
ae yy not report sordid scenes 

















































THE MILLET OF THE TRENCHES 


with cynical eyes, but 
always with tender hu- 
man sympathy. He gives 
us types of people in the 
lowly walks of life as they 
are. The people that ' 
make up the masses are 
not skilled in the art of 7/4 
controlling their feelings, _ 
of living their inner life 
behind a mask such as the 
aristocrats are taught to 
wear from birth, therefore 
we see life stripped of its 
wiles and find it of ab- 
sorbing interest—as he 
intended us to find it. 

Steinlen has recently 
left the streets of Paris and gone to 
the trenches as has every other loving 
son of France, for he is French 
- through a long life of sympathy and 
love and residence. His sketches tell jpg 750 
us truthfully just how war has dealt ©’ la 
with people, not only with the soldiers but with those left at home 
and those driven from home. The episodes he reports come to us 
uncensored so that we read something that is impossible to have been 
given us through the written word. 


TEINLEN has illustrated Zola, De Maupassant, Lucien 

Decaves, Richepin and others. He was the most astound- 

ing of the artists who designed posters for the famous Thé- 
atre Libre of Antoine, whose formulas revolutionized the drama of 
the world. The celebrated cabaret artistique, Le Chat Noir, where 
for a time French wit sparkled as it has never sparkled since the days 
of Villon and Moliére, applied to him for its posters and its ombres 
chinoises. No one knows better than he how to bring out the grimace 
of the petit bourgeois, the midinette, the apache or the beggar; but 
in all these repulsive or grotesque figures there shines the light of 
humanity, pitiful and good. 

With the war, the genius of Steinlen found employment for the 
element of pity which is in it, and which flowed from his pencil like 
a torrent. One should see the famous posters of “the days,” “Serbian 


Day,” “Belgian Day,” “Widows’ Days,” “Orphans,” “The Refu- 
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STEINLEN: THE MILLET OF THE TRENCHES 


gees,” “The Poilu.” These are all masterpieces. All the horror and 
the sadness of eternal humanity weeps in the features of these crea- 
tures, victims of war, and who for the most part are not even soldiers. 
Soldiers are admired, but these miserable beings earn only pity. 

From a friend of Steinlen we have the following tribute: 

“TI remember having dined with Steinlen one night shortly before 
my departure for America. It was at one of the canteens of L’ Appui 
Aux Artistes. There are a dozen of them scattered about Paris, 
where every morning and night a meal is provided the various artists, 
designers, painters and sculptors who otherwise would have been con- 
demned to starvation by the war. This admirable organization is 
due to an American woman whose pen name is Marise Rutledge, and 
to Malvina Hoffman. Steinlen had agreed to preside at one of these 
dinners. I was seated at his left and I noticed that he forgot to 
eat, so preoccupied was he in watching the poor artists, who joyously 
partook of their repast and were thus enabled to think of their art 
during this atrocious war. 

“Upon this occasion, Steinlen appeared to me like a child who 
has been invited to a party. And you should have seen his embar- 
rassment when some of the artists, between mouthfuls, addressed him 
as “maitre,” or when one of the ladies, who waited on table, wished 
to change his plate and thus show the respect in which he was held. 
He only wanted to be a simple artisan once more, an artisan amid 
artisans, all made equal by the great torment. From time to time he 
would turn to me and, pointing to the crowded room, would say: 

“ “Comme c’est bien, comme c’est bien!’ 

“T felt that this simple phrase was like his drawings, which with 
a minimum of sober means, contain a world of tenderness.” 


N a beautifully produced book, published in London in nineteen 
hundred and eleven, as a tribute to Steinlen’s art, the writer of 
the introduction, which is unsigned, says that “Steinlen ranks 

among the greatest artists of France not only from an artistic stand- 
point, but by the influence which his art has upon the common people. 
Through the magic of his pencil he shows up the life of the ignorant 
and the degraded sections of the city in a way that is much more 
effective than the harangues and arguments of famous orators and 
demagogues. So great was his influence upon the masses in Paris, 
that the French Government was forced into a realization of the 
importance of his work in politics and feared a popularity that might 
become dangerous to national security. The only cause of their fear 
was that Steinlen employed his art in so searching and understanding 
a way that it took on a social significance, more telling than any word 
of political speaker. 
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Illustrations _ secured by 
courtesy of Pictorial Press 


“ESCAPING FROM SERVIA”: 
FROM A SKETCH BY STEINLEN. 














“THE THREE COMPANIONS”: A SKETCH MADE 
AT THE FRONT IN FRANCE BY STEINLEN: 1915. 
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SKETCH 
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“SOLDIERS ASLEEP” 
MADE IN THE TRENCHES BY STEINLEN. 
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“OUT OF BELGIUM”: FROM A SKET 
MADE “AT THE TIME” BY STEINLA 
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STEINLEN: THE MILLET OF THE TRENCHES 


His depictions of the misery, immorality and degradation of the 
poor was always so striking as almost to be a menace. What speech 
of even the most gifted orator could have a more deadly force than 
his pictures of starved little gutter-snipes hunting in a garbage can 
for food and quarreling over dirty bits of bread crumbs or decayed 
fruit! Or his sketches of hungry-eyed waifs gazing in shop windows 
at loaves of bread. One famous picture of his called “The Thief” 
shows a thin shivering wretch of a bare-footed little boy standing 
before a street counter looking at rows of old shoes set out for sale 
at ridiculously low prices. But even the small amount that the old 
shoes cost was far beyond his means. Steinlen put the terrible look 
of the thief in that child’s face, driven to desperation by his pitiable 
condition. Another of the twenty-four cartoons shown in the book, 
“Steinlen and His Art,” shows children of the poor man bare-footed, 
filthy, searching in the refuse of the streets for food, while a rich 
man’s dog with pampered nose in the air, blanketed in embroidered 
broadcloth, looks at them with the utmost scorn and suspicion. 


O illustrator has been more successful in the interpretation of 
N French people, Parisian types in particular, than Steinlen. 
For he is a psychologist as well as artist and draws not so 

much the externals as the essence of the things he sees. His sketches 





of the tigers, wolves, apaches, and hyenas of a a ee ae 


mankind, prowling along the banks of the 
Seine, lurking cat-like for prey, are, as his 
admirers declare, “incomparable in expres- 
sion of the city conditions that lie behind 
such degraded specimens of humanity.” The 
attitudes of his figures, their groupings, his 
drawings of animals, express an understand- “2, 
ing of mankind so strikingly significant that ¢ 
whoever looks upon them feels the same emo- 
tion that Steinlen felt when looking at the 
scene that moved him with such sympathy 
that he felt forced to record it. 

Steinlen lived much of his life in Mont- 
martre, that famous quarter of Paris where 
Bohemians, demi-mondaines, adventurers of 
all kinds hide away in attics and gather in 
favorite restaurants discussing affairs of the 
nation with fearless impudence and light re- 
sponsibility. Life is lived intensely, vividly, 
in Montmartre, and he reports it again vehe- 
mently with all the vivid fearlessness of his 
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genius. He goes straight to the heart of the sub ject with no subter- 
fuges, no by-paths, no half way measures, for he is beyond question 
a genius and geniuses always deal with essentials and not with the 
unimportant trifles that catch the eye of talent. 

It is said that Steinlen’s etched lines are as trenchant as that of 
Zorn. His use of color cannot be compared with any other for it is 
his own. His posters are not to be forgotten or confused with any 
other artist when once seen for they are so striking, so stripped of 
all non-essentials that they cannot be unregarded. Because he is a 
marvelous draughtsman, whatever he draws is handled with peculiar 
attractiveness. He has made a number of designs for music and the 
decorative massing of the figures, the rhythm and fire of his dancers 
made him much sought after in his younger days as an illustrator of 
music, stories, and designer of covers for songs and opera books. One 
of his sketches in the portfolio before referred to shows the psycho- 
logical turn that he, and he alone, is able to give any subject. The 
fiends of Paris released at midnight from the chimneys and windows 
of vicious sections of Paris are drawn flying across the sky. All the 
wickedness and the subtle evil of Paris is felt in this marvelous 
characterization. 
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THE HIDDEN GARDEN: A HALF-ACRE OF 
RURAL BEAUTY IN THE HEART OF A CITY 


“Around it is the street, a restless arm 
That clasps the country to the city’s heart.”-—By Marcaret Detanp. 


GREAT rustic gate stands at the side of a certain 
house fronting a busy city street. This great gate 
arrests the attention of every passerby for it looks like 
a thing some wood god had formed of an old cedar 
tree and placed at the entrance of a secret domain, 
that irreverent mortals might not casually enter there- 
in. Lifting a latch made of cedar the great gate swings 
open on knotty cedar hinges and a woodland path leads the invited 
guest to a pool surrounded by mossy rocks, ferns, and delicate flow- 
ers, growing fresh and lovely as those in wild canyons, because fine 
mists drift coolingly to them from a tiny waterfall. Beside this 
pool, close to the bole of a forest tree is a seat of stones where one 
may rest, enjoy the flowers and delicate creeping vines, the pale 
flickering sunshine and sweet bird calls. 

This little pool is in the heart of a garden that covers but a 
hundred square feet. Though encircled by city streets it holds the 
mysterious atmosphere of an ancient grove. This secret garden was 
but recently a bare lot with a few trees in it that had not yet suc- 
cumbed to the stifled air of a city. The woman who owns this lot 
wished to make something unusually beautiful of it, so she sought 
the help of a landscape architect who had been born in a wild valley 
of Wales where deep forests and great glacial gardens abound. As 
a boy he drank from clear pools and played among great boulders 
and trees and always remembered vividly the picturesque careless- 
ness of their grouping. So first of all, he said, there should be a 
little pool in this city grove, for a pool is always the active, nourish- 
ing and living center of natural gardens. About this pool he grouped 
boulders, as he remembered to have seen them in wild places, filled 
the crevices with earth and planted all sorts of ferns and rock-loving 
vines and plants that would grow together in a friendly way and 
improvise a whimsical tangle. 

From this little pool, placed where it could be seen from the 
dining-room window of the woman who caused the garden of rest 
to be made, all the garden grew. It was the center from which all 
of the picturesque features, woodland paths and fountains have devel- 
oped. There was no place to sit and enjoy the color and beauty of 
the pool with its rim of flowers, so a large stone seat was constructed 
where the full beauty of the little pool might be appreciated. Then 
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it was found that dogs from the street would come to the pool, so to 
protect it, a wall was built. This wall, in order to keep the wild spirit 
of a grove, should not look like a wall, so it was made of boulders, 
informally placed with a stile here and there formed of great cedar 
branches with steps of stone leading up to it and down again and 
with little gates at the top. This was all done so cunningly that there 
is no consciousness of a man-made wall to mar the impression of 
uncultivated woods. Vines and small shrubs were also planted as a 
screen to hide the neighboring house and veil the sight of street traffic. 

Stepping-stone paths were laid in a wandering way, as though 
marking the browsing steps of a fawn. These apparently aimless 
paths curving now here, now there, do much to cause the illusion of 
space. At every turn some special feature arrests the attention such 
as a few stones piled together in a way that does not exactly suggest 
a seat, yet is nevertheless an invitation to rest, a birds’ rustic feeding 
station, a little bridge of stone or cedar, a rivulet or pool. 


HOUGH the garden in no way suggests a Japanese garden, 

I yet the same principles used by the Japanese gardeners have 

been employed. The Japanese make their paths wind in such 

a way that each garden picture is seen from several different angles. 

The Japanese build their gardens as a sculptor composes (not as a 

painter paints), that is, they make designs that must be lovely from 

every angle. Large and small trees, old rocks, lanterns, tiny water- 

falls, or wonderful ferns are grouped so attractively that a walk 

through the garden cannot be a hasty one. Each picture must be 
enjoyed, thus time and space seem annihilated. 

All the stones used in this garden were brought from the hills 
about this city, deposited there by ancient glacial streams. ‘They are 
wonderful in color and variety of form. Some are marked curiously by 
fossils, on others a fern has left a graceful tracery. Occasionally one 
can see where time has etched the wing of some strange insect or 
trilobite has graved his seal. Mr. C. W. Maredydd Harrison, the 
architect who made this bare city lot look like the haunt of dryads 
and wood gods, selected the most marked of the glacial rocks and 
put them in prominent positions where their strange markings and 
wonderful colorings would delight the eye of people sensitive to 
beauty. 

Two millstones that modern methods of grinding had made use- 
less, he has installed in the garden. One is now a sun-dial and the 
other a table. The dial plate of coarse crystallized granite was once 
an upper millstone. Bronze numerals were made to fit the inequali- 
ties of the ancient millstone so that they look as old and battered 
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A HALF-ACRE GARDEN IN A CITY: THE GATEWAY, MADE OF OLD CEDAR TREES, 
LEADS OUT OF THIS BEAUTIFUL WOODLAND SPACE. THE STEPPING-STONE PATH 
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as the stone itself. A simple bronze gnomon casts its shadow upon 
the numerals and a bronze sun-burst covers the hole in the center. 
The base is of basalt. The whole thing looks as though it had been 
marking time for a thousand years or more. The larger and lower 
millstone was formed into a table. It also was built upon a base of 
rough stone but the hole in the center was filled with earth in which 
ferns are now growing—a table decoration of rarest beauty. 


N one part of this little grove was an old stump, of no beauty 
I whatsoever. Mr. Harrison covered it with stones piled pictur- 
esquely and in such a way that here and there a boulder projected 
to form a seat. Rock plants of all descriptions have been planted 
about it. One of our photographs shows how this old stump has 
been covered with rock and boulders placed to form little steps across 
it. A Japanese lantern is at the top of this short flight of steps and 
beside it grows a graceful dogwood tree. This same photograph 
shows also a long and narrow slab forming a bridge over a tiny rivu- 
let. The rivulet is an outlet from a pool fed by a little fountain that 
bubbles up among stones as though it were a natural rill. About 
this upper pool are a number of rare ferns such as the walking-leaf 
and several varieties of maidenhair. The gardener who cares for this 
place can, by turning a concealed valve, convert the babbling rill into 
‘ a fine spray that gently moistens all the ferns, mosses, lichens and 
liverworts. 


In this small garden are a number of little pools and cascades. 
Some of the pools have been so constructed that they lie as quiet as 
@ mirror, others are made to swirl like small whirlpools through a 
clever system of water control. All of the motions of the waterfall, 
rivulets, and pools are controlled by devices hidden behind rocks and 
grasses. 

The planting of this secret garden deserves especial attention 
for everything that has been put into it looks as though it lived there 
through its own choice. By this we mean that no flower belonging 
to formal gardens grows there. Hundreds of crocuses, scilla, grape 
hyacinths, Star of Bethlehem, anemones, trilliums, primroses, and 
such woodland things come in their season and pass on their way, 
giving place to saxifrage, violets, hairbells, mertensia, sedum, myo- 
sotes, bloodroot, hepatica, and columbines. Solomon’s seal ripens its 
berries undisturbed, so also does the bayberry, bunchberry, and par- 
tridgeberry. The viburnums and cornus of many varieties, bitter- 
sweet, berberis, cotoneaster and snowberry, venture about filling the 
place with scarlet leaves and jewel-bright berries. Woodbine, bitter- 
sweet, blackberry, ground-pine and wild grape, wander over laurel, 
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azalea, mahonia, wild rose, Daphne, ilex, huckleberry bushes and 
climb up the trees. It is astonishing what a wealth of variety can be 
made to flourish in such a small space simply through the art of asso- 
ciating things that belong together. Artificial planting would be 
woefully incongruous and conspicuous in such a grove. It is Mr. 
Harrison’s lifetime of familiarity with native plants, that has brought 
about this simulation of nature’s own creation. 


UST outside this little wooded grove is the “garden of color.” 
Here are great masses of phlox, buddleia, cosmos, zinnias, asters, 
calendulas, iris, peonies and roses. All the familiar plants loved 

by the gardener who wishes to make his paths brilliant, and by the 
woman who wishes to make her rooms lovely through color arrange- 
ment, are found growing in this sunny plot of ground just outside 
the cool dim grove. This sun garden shelters rare shrubs from for- 
eign lands, and vines that carry color up to the roof and over. Tall 
lilies stand by the porch. Dwarf trees yield luscious fruit as well as 
stand with decorative grace against hedges and wall. 

This garden holds several lessons for gardenmakers. In the first 
place, it required vision to see possibilities in an unlovely waste spot 
and rare knowledge of plant life to materialize it. The first work 
of the old-time gardenmakers would have been to ruthlessly cut down 
all bent and twisted and young trees, trim up the old trees, level off 
the inequalities of ground, pull up the old stumps, clear out the boul- 
ders and turn the whole thing into a characterless park. Perhaps also 
they might even have made brick or concrete walks through it. Now- 
a-days, however, people recognize that the spiritual quality of nature 
is utterly destroyed when a grove is turned into a park. That imma- 
terial something that we call the “spirit of nature” vanishes when 
groves, woodlots and dells are converted into parks. We have driven 
the birds from our yards by clearing away the tangles in which they 
were accustomed to build, felling dead trees which furnished them 
both food and shelter and dried up the brooks from which they drank. 
Therefore the birds were forced to seek some place beyond the reach 
of man’s heedless improvements. It is strange that with every “im- 
provement” of man, nature shyly retires. How can the atmosphere 
of the wild places that we all love, that refreshes our spirit and feeds 
our minds remain, unless there are tangles of vines and flowering 
bushes and wee creeping things, mossy inequalities of ground, boul- 
ders to sit upon, old trees to grant benediction and clear streams to 
sing merrily or reflect the blue of the sky? To re-create such a grove 
requires not only a familiarity with wild things, gained by friendship 
with them, but knowing what sorts of growing things belong there. 
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FRITZ KREISLER PLAYS: BY GRACE 
HAZARD CONKLING 


WANT your music not to go, 

For I have hungered for it so; 

And oh, the delicate despair 
When it goes by upon the air 
So sweet and haughty, brief and free, 
And will not, will not stay with me! 
The sudden melody you play, 
I knew it went that silver way, 
But following its Ariel whim 
The shape grows faint, the trail grows dim. 
So all those crystal furrows drawn 
Like ripples on the clouds at dawn, 
Were in my soul, were in the air, 
And yet you must have put them there, 
Playing the mist of morning thinned, 
Glory diffused upon the wind, 
Till soft as petal drifts from bough 
It fades and goes. 

Where is it now? 


Since music is your spirit’s own, 
Since you are overlord of tone, 

Oh tell us, master, you who know, 
What secret way does music go? 
Where is the aria you played 

So gravely, the great curve you made 
All golden, as though Merlin’s hand 
In serene gesture moved? Who planned 
That rapture and the windy grace 

Of beauty blown from place to place, 
Should gleam and lure and disappear 
So strangely, when we overhear 
Beethoven dream or Handel hold 
Converse with angels known of old? 
Whether the song in rhythm wild 

Or accents of the inspired child, 
Whether live water or the voice 

Of hills and forests that rejoice, 

Or words that call or winds that cry, 
All these like spirits hurry by, 

All these in mystery pass away 
Swiftly, swiftly as you play, 

To leave us sad who listened so 


And prayed your music not to go. ‘al 














NEW HOMES FOR OLD FRANCE: WHAT 
FRENCH ARCHITECTS ARE DOING TO RE. 
CONSTRUCT RUINED VILLAGES 


ZONSIEUR PAUL-LEON, chief of the division of 
architecture in S-S d’état des Beaux-Arts, in a recent 
article in Les Arts Francais on “La Reconstruction 
des Villages Dévastés,” calls attention with fluent pen 
to the great importance of the work of the architects 
in restoring devastated France to its old pastoral 
beauty. The wisdom of planning the new cities on 
old ground, with special regard to the health and happiness of the 
people, is recognized as of such vital importance that committees 
of the ablest engineers and architects of both France and America 
have been called in consultation. The work of the United States 
in this reconstructive problem (aside from its financial help) is that 
of constructing the cities and individual farm groups on modern 
executive principles. 

The architects of France will zealously see to it that the char- 
acter of the old buildings, endeared through centuries of association, 
be kept in their purity. They are planning to unite the beauty of 
appropriateness, the mellow historical atmosphere that distinguishes 
the old with the new systems of city government, and the scientific 
cultivation of the fields. The task of these architects in rebuilding 
France presents a difficulty never before encountered in the history 
of the world. Whole villages have not only been wiped out com- 
pletely, but the earth has been so ploughed into craters by bursting 
shells and dug into networks of trenches, that districts are often not 
recognized by the people that venture to their old haunts. 


Monsieur Paul-Léon draws attention to the close relation that 
always exists between rural architecture and natural conditions. In 
stony Lorraine house walls must be thick and the openings small, 
and peasants, cattle, and crops are all under one roof, because of 
the terrible winters. In Flanders the houses are low for they are 
built upon soil too soft and moist to permit foundations. Its limited 
area compels the building of many small farm houses and such group 
buildings with characteristic low roofs must not be sacrificed in favor 
of any modern, unsuitable type of building. He points out how 
the homes of a nation indicate at a glance their agricultural or com- 
mercial character. Through Picardy, barns are prominent, for the 
fields are wide and fertile. In Champagne the sheepfold becomes 
the feature of great picturesque quality. In Burgundy the houses 
are made with wonderful cellars and in Lorraine are great stables 
for horses. 
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ARCHITECTS OF FRANCE ARE STRIVING IN 
THE DESIGNS BEING SHOWN IN THE PALACE 
OF VERSAILLES TO RETAIN THE PICTURESQUE 
OUTLINE DEAR TO RURAL FRANCE, AND YET 
TO GIVE THE COUNTRY PEOFLE HOUSES OF 
GREATER PRACTICAL WORKING CONVENIENCES. 
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PLAN FOR AN INN TO BE BUILT IN PLACE 
OF THOSE DESTROYED BY WAR: THIS PRO- 
VIDES FOR A COURTYARD AS OF OLD, BUT 
GIVES THE GUEST FAR GREATER COMFORT. 
ITS LINES FOLLOW THE TRADITIONAL ONES 
OF THE REGION. 
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ONE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
PLANS WHICH FRANCE IS GIVING 
FREE OF COST TO EVERY CITIZEN 
OF THE DESTROYED DISTRICTS: 
THEY EMBODY LOCAL TRADITION 
AS FAR AS EXTERNAL LINE AND 
SILHOUETTE ARE CONCERNED, BUT 
WITHIN ARE MODERN ' CONVE- 
NIENCES THAT WILL CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE PEOPLE’S COMFORT. 








FACADE OF HOUSE SHOWN ABOVE. 
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HOUSE FLAN SHOWN IN THE GAL- 
LERIES OF THE CHATEAU OF VER- 
SAILLES, WHERE MANY HOUSES AND 
PLANS ARE BEING EXHIBITED, THAT 
FRENCH PEOPLE WHOSE HOMES HAVE 
BEEN DESTROYED MAY SELECT, FREE OF 
CHARGE, A DESIGN TO SUIT THEIR NEEDS 
AND TASTE. 














NEW HOMES FOR OLD FRANCE 
Bix= on the war the highway that ran through every village 


was usually the public common. To quote from Paul-Léon: 

“The carts used to put the crops in storage were kept there; 
the peasant placed his dung heap there and his farm implements; 
and family reunions were held there. Automobile travel has in a 
way dispossessed this accommodating main street. In our recon- 
structed villages the main road will, like the railroad, pass outside 
the clustered buildings. The houses will be gathered around an 
inclosed space, secured from traffic, as was the square of antiquity 
—market, forum, sanctuary—and become by a strange aberration the 
public square of our cities. * * * Nineteenth century progress 
has caused changes more profound and rapid in the cities than in 
the country. In certain quarters of Troyes, Rheims, or Amiens old 
houses, constructed with the materials and according to the usages 
of the locality, do not greatly differ from those of the peasants, but 
a type of architecture constructed for renting purposes has gained 
popularity, thrusting itself constantly further into the surrounding 
country and threatening rural life with urbanization. The recon- 
struction of the public buildings in the invaded localities will give 
opportunity to react against this excess of centralization.” 

In the galleries of the Chateaux of Versailles, are now being 
shown a vast number of these new house plans, and the French peo- 
ple whose homes have been destroyed are welcome to come and select 
from all the designs shown, a plan for their new home. These plans 
are given to them without cost by the French Government, who are 
aiding their people in every possible way to again create homes in 
the destroyed sections. We are showing a few of these plans because 
they prove that the new homes will be full of beauty, will preserve 
the sacred traditions of the country and yet be modern in every work- 
ing facility. The past and the present have been inspiringly recon- 
ciled in almost every instance. 

In France a law has been passed requiring every town and vil- 
lage to lay out its future developments according to the principles 
of modern city planning. This law is to be enforced by a Federal 
Commission with a general commission in each department. By these 
plans now being shown crops may be handled more efficiently and 
marketing done as picturesquely as of old, but far more capably. 
There will be new, safe playgrounds for the children and large open 
courts as of old for the inns. Social life will not be carried on as 
naively as of old, on the main thoroughfare of the streets, but in 
gardens at the back of each little home. Changes must necessarily 
come up, but the best of the past—its beauty—is being ably har- 
monized with the best of the present—its practicality. 
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HARVEST HOME: A STORY: BY MARGARET 
RICE 


“*g YY OU’LL be alright, mother?” Mary hesitated at the 
door and came back to mother seated at the open 
window. 

“Yes, yes, to be sure. I want for nothing,” 
Sas and mother smiled with kindly reassurance upon her 
oS) daughter-in-law. Mary had the worries of a dinner 
party on her mind. She was already dressed in one 
of her pretty, becoming gowns, as she hovered, anxious and dis- 
traught, about John’s mother before going down to receive her 
guests. It was John’s birthday and the dinner was in the nature 
of a celebration. 


“You are sure you don’t want to come down to dinner, mother?” 
and the anxious note in her voice deepened. 

“Quite sure, Mary. What would a simple old woman like me 
have to say to your friends?” and she smiled again. “I shall be very 
happy here.” 


Mary gave a sigh of relief. The thought of leaving John’s 
mother out of the party left a vague uneasiness in her mind. But 
mother was a bit queer and old-fashioned; it was not always easy to 
manage a dinner table conversation to include her interests. 

“Hattie will bring your tea up to you, and you'll be sure to 
ring if you want anything, won’t you!” Mother so seldom rang 
for service. 

“Now, Mary, don’t you trouble about me. I shall have my tea 
here by the window and,” the smile took on a touch of wistfulness, 
“T shall celebrate John’s birthday, too.” 

Mary was hot and distracted but something in mother’s smile 
touched her and she lingered a moment longer. She was a good 
woman, and she wanted to do her duty by John’s mother. Mother 
was not difficult, she acknowledged that. “A sweet old lady,” said 
Mary’s friends, to whom, however, mother found little to say. But 
her clear, hazel eyes looked kindly on all with a gaze simple and 
direct as that of a child, as she sat quiet and unobtrusive in her chair, 
the old fingers ever busy. 

Albeit her thoughts were those of another time, of another world, 
she had the gift of understanding many things, as Mary well knew, 
an all-embracing sympathy. Pretty, too, thought Mary as she looked 
down on the silvered hair parted trimly on the small, well-shaped 
head; the neat features and the resolute chin. Tiny and frail though, 
she was. Sorrow silently borne, pain patiently endured, were writ- 
ten indelibly in the thousand lines that seamed the gentle face. The 
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hands now quietly folded in her lap, were hands that had never 
rested while there was work to do,—hands that had a thousand times 
eased the pain of another,—hands that had rendered loving service 
ten thousand times! Mary stooped to touch them as she kissed 
mother and fluttered away. 


OTHER drew her chair closer to the window and looked out 
M on the pleasant view. The August sun was throwing long 
cool shadows over the green park. The tall hollyhocks 
flaunted gay spikes along the gray garden wall. The water of the 
lake lay blue and unruffled. A graceful launch floated out from the 
boathouse that gleamed white among the drooping willows fringing 
the lower garden. There was happy laughter and chatter on board, 
—her son’s children. How pretty were the bright-colored sweaters 
on the white dresses of the girls! But what a scandalous price Mary 
paid for them! Mother gave a sigh. It seemed impossible that such 
things could be right and sane. But if now and then she ventured 
a word of caution, they laughed indulgently. After all, it was their 
affair. 

Her son was rich and successful. His place was the handsomest 
in that community of fine summer homes. He was at the head now 
of the great business where he had begun as an errand boy. He was 
only fifteen when he had left her to make his way in the city. It 
had not been easy to let him go, but he had a right to a chance. She 
had done her best to start him out well. Ten new shirts, she reflected 
with a stirring pride, had gone into his trunk. She had made them 
herself, stitch by stitch, in the few hours she could snatch from her 
other work,—aye, and from her sleep! He had always been am- 
bitious. “I'll tell you what, mother,” he had boasted when he had 
been given his first promotion, “I mean to go right up to the top!” 
and he had. 


The honking of motors racing up the nicely kept driveway, the 
laughter and jovial greeting of arriving guests, came to her ears as 
she mused. This was John’s birthday. 

Beyond the lake, in the distance, stretched a field of yellow grain. 
She had watched during the day, the reaper at work. The new moon 
last night looked for rain. She felt a curious anxiety as she followed 
with sympathetic eyes, the labors of the man as he cut and bound 
the heavy grain. Yes, it threatened storm and there was still a great 
rectangular sheet of gold that might be beaten down. 

Fifty years ago to-day, John was born;—little John as he was 
called to distinguish him from his father. She leaned back and closed 
her eyes. How far away in time it seemed! But yesterday when 
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she had heard a quail calling in a nearby field, there rose before her, 
a vision of vast, lonely stretches of billowy grass, splashed here and 
there, with patches of flaming prairie lilies. She seldom spoke of 
those days now since John, little John’s father, had been taken away. 
They had been days of stress and pain. Once or twice she had tried 
to talk to Mary but her reminiscences fretted Mary. Little John 
always listened with sympathy, but her quick intuition divined 
that the memory of those hard, early years gave him pain, so she 
locked all thought of them in her own heart. She could recall them 
without regret or bitterness, without shrinking, as they contrasted 
with the ease of the present. They were the years into which she 
and John had put the strength and faith of their youth. They had 
loved each other and together they had wrought and suffered and 
rejoiced. Often had the biting winds of winter whipped them, the 
burning sun of summer scorched them. 


UT she was satisfied. Her thoughts dwelt for a moment on 
B her children,—five of them. She had not been left alone when 
John went. They were fine men and women, and successful. 
She had everything that loving thought and means could supply. 
She smoothed the soft folds of her gown and fingered the lacey scarf 
about her shoulders. Katherine had brought it to her from the far- 
away Orient. Katherine was her youngest, born in easier times; 
clever Katherine who had taken honors at school and followed a 
learned profession. A fine woman was Katherine; what a pity she 
had never married,—and mother sighed again. 

It was all very simple,—her thoughts had turned again to the 
past. She and John had gone away together like hundreds of other 
young pairs in those days, to the great prairie frontier where long, 
lonely miles lay between neighbors. Here a glorious future beckoned 
to the young and courageous and here they had reared their first 
home,—a simple place, two rooms with a kitchen for the summer; 
that was all to begin with. Behind it John had planted rows of 
quick-growing willows and poplars to shield it from the north and 
west winds. She kept it clean and snug; her ingenuity and thrift 
eking out scanty means. 

The first year had been one of preparation. John had broken 
the heavy sod, and given his labor to others in exchange for a few 
beasts to stock their barnyard. She for her part, had labored to 
make a garden in the crude land. She dug and planted. The soil 
was rich and responsive and winter found their cellar well stored with 
food of her own providing. Wild fruit, too, she had gathered. They 
had need of everything those early meager years. What pride she 
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had taken in laying up her store! “Little squirrel,” John used to 
call her. She had even gleaned long stalks of grain in a neighbor’s 
field, and during the long winter evenings, she plaited straw and 
made sun hats for them both. (How John’s children had laughed 
when she told them that!) These were privations, to be sure, but 
nothing through which their hope did not carry them bravely. 

August of their second summer was come, and their first crop 
smiled to them from the field. A neighbor’s boy came to help John, 
and they had gone early to the harvesting. It was fifty years ago. 
Just such a hot, stifling August day as this. She had washed and 
tidied her house, and with intuitive forethought, and baked bread 
to last many days. Then she, too, had gone to the harvest field to 
help bind and carry the heavy sheaves. There was so much for John’s 
two hands to do! How faint she was when she went about preparing 
John’s noon day meal,—how sick and faint! She struggled to keep 
from screaming out in an agony of nervous fear. But she managed to 
place his food before him, then she fell swooning at his feet. 

The boy was despatched to fetch old Regina three miles away. 
There was no doctor. It was four o’clock when she came out of a 
mist pain, dazed and broken, to find John sobbing by her bedside 
and little John in her arms. 


HAT was fifty years ago today. Mother was sitting upright 
7 now, her hands were trembling as they grasped the arms of 
her chair. The sound of music came in through the open 
window. She listened. “Oh, Night of Love,” chanted the voices. 
It was the children. They had taken their victrola out on the water. 
She leaned back again and composed her hands. Hattie came in 
softly and placed the nicely-arranged tray by her side, but she gave 
no heed. The maid, thinking she was asleep, drew the rich, silken 
curtains to shield her from the draught and tip-toed from the room. 
Gay voices came from below as she opened the door. “For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow!” was the burden of the song. 

He was a beautiful baby,—her first-born. Strong and finely 
formed. How proud she was of him, and how happy John was! 
When he was four days old, Regina was called home. It was a busy 
time for all. She got up from her bed and cared for her household. 
She was young and neither she nor John took thought for risk or 
danger. There was so much to do. It was a hot August; for days 
the air hung in a breathless haze over the gasping fields. A morning 
came when her baby was ten days old,—a heavy, stifling morning with 
storm boding. 

“There is a change coming,” said John as he turned anxious eyes 
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toward the one field of golden wheat that still stood ungarnered. 
It was the finest field of all but had been slow in the ripening. 
“If I can only get it in before the storm breaks!” 

It meant so much to them,—the first harvest. She had had her 
way with him. Little Joanna Andrews was brought to care for the 
baby and she went into the field with John. All through the hot, 
heavy day, she had stood beside him and done her part. She had in- 
tervals of rest when she went back to house from time to time to 
feed and cuddle her baby. He was a good baby and gave Joanna no 
trouble. Evening found the last stalk cut and bound in the sheaf. 
It had been hard, bitter hard. The song of katydids in the still 
summer air, always brought back the memory of the sweat and agony 
of that fatigue. But they had won. She went home, weak and spent. 
— could not eat. She bathed herself and her baby and crept into 

During the night, the storm broke. It raged and roared and 
beat upon them but she did not hear it. She lay in sleep as one 
dead, hardly stirring even, when John came to put her baby to her 
breast. Poor John! There had been little sleep for him that night. 
He had watch and ward. Even the family of chicks she so carefully 
cherished, had been sought out in the storm and brought into shelter. 
She heard them peeping in the kitchen when she awoke next morning. 

But now the storm was over and the air was clear and fresh. 
Courage was renewed—laughter came to their lips again. John 
would have her stay in bed, and with his own clumsy, loving hands 
he had prepared breakfast for her. She had made him share it with 
her, and together they ate and rejoiced with little John sleeping 
beside her. 

Yes, she had been strong,—very strong. It had not killed her. 
She had lived longer than John who had been so big and strong. She 
was still living, and her baby was fifty years old. 

But how wearied she was,—how feeble, and there was work to do! 
The new moon boded storm and the grain still standing! 

The door opened, but she did not hear it. A man’s head bent 
over her. It was John; John needed her. She would rise to help 
him. But oh, these heavy August days! and oh, the pain that is a 
woman’s! 

“Tired, mother?” It was little John speaking; John Symonds, 
respected and honored of men,—her baby, born fifty years ago! He 
had taken one of the work-worn hands and kissed it reverently. She 
remembered now, it had all been finished. Yes, days full of heaviness, 
—but a golden harvest! 
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THE DREAM: BY FAITH BALDWIN 


a JANCING in the idle throng 
Pierrot and Pierrette, 

sam On his lips a careless song. 
In her heart—Regret! 








Pierrot’s flame tipped cigarette, 
Clouds in dull, blue haze, 

The rosy face of his Pierrette, 
In the dance’s maze. 


Pierette’s mouth is scarlet-sweet, 
Smiling mysteries, 

Ivory hands and wanton feet, 
Eyes twin turquoise seas, 


Light and laughter, fine and cruel, 
Pierrette’s eyes agleam, 

At her throat a red, red jewel, 
In her heart—a Dream! 


Pierrot, flushed with golden wine, 
Caught in Folly’s net, 

Tell me, as her lips brush thine, 
The dream of thy Pierrette! 


No/—Then, listen, careless one, 
For all her satin grace, 

The dream is calico—home-spun, 
And of some quiet place 


Which, hushed beneath Night’s purple wings, 
Will soothe to Peace and Rest, 

White-skinned Pierrette, who smiles and sings— 
A baby at her breast. 
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, MUSIC AND CHILDREN: BY DAVID 
MANNES 


HAVE spent about forty years of my life at music, most 

of that time trying to find out what music can do for chil- 

dren; puzzling through the years; realizing what music 

has done for me; seeing how many people, equipped tech- 

nically, having every opportunity, still come very far from 

reaching the true import of the whole matter! You are 
puzzled, just as I am. We are trying to find the best way to 
bring music to the children, just as we are trying to bring educa- 
t tion to children with joy. 

In the ordinary education people receive fact after fact, but the 
spirit is not stirred. What one feels in playing music and what one 
can make others feel in listening to music is its whole raison d’étre. 
Otherwise the best of music would be finished when it is written and 
the last dot made. It is not the definite thing that counts in the world 
but the intangible thing, and it is only the intangible thing that can 
touch the spirit. In educating people for music, as for many of the 
arts in this country, we experiment too much with the ideal and not 
enough with the medium. We teach people to practice a technique 
rather than to feel tremendously the great beauty of life through art. 

Montessori—a wonderful woman—proclaims a new way of 
teaching, and immediately, all over the world, classes spring up. 
Yet, not all are successful, because the thing really depended so 
much on the spirit of Montessori herself. A few who have studied 
with her have been great enough to absorb something of her great- 
ness, and so to carry on her work. We thought the Gary System 
might solve the problem of public school education, but it was not 
so much the system itself as the personality of Wirtz which made 
the Gary System really effective. And so it is that transmission of 
an idea or a method through other personalities than that with which 
it originated is so often fraught with disappointment and failure, 
and is so seldom successful. 

I am so opposed to all the unnecessary rules that overlay the 
lives of little children. I believe that rules are only necessary when 
the children are not interested. All normal children begin life with 
fine gestures, rich vision, dancing feet. Then we start making rules 
for them, and we bind them up in clothes, clothes for their bodies, 
for their minds and for their souls. As a child grows up, if his art 
is great enough he illumines these clothes, but if his gift is small, 
one of medium size, he may not cut through and break away from 
them and get beauty by our rules. The weaker people accept rules 
and give up the battle to express their own original purpose. 
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DAVID AND CLARA MANNES, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
ARNOLD GENTHE., 


























ABOVE IS THE DIGNIFIED AND BEAUTIFUL EN- 
TRANCE HALL FROM WHICH YOU GO UP A WINDING 
STAIRWAY TO THE RECEPTION ROOM AND THE 
CLASS ROOMS OF THE DAVID MANNES MUSI¢ 
SCHOOL. THIS OLD NEW YORK HOUSE IS BUILT 
WITH QUITE A RARE SENSE OF BEAUTY AND IS 
FITTED UP WITH RICH OLD ITALIAN FURNITURE 
GIVING, THE EFFECT AS YOU PASS FROM ONE CLASS 
ROOM TO ANOTHER OF A MUSIC SCHOOL IN AN 
OLD ITALIAN PALACE. 


THE PICTURE AT THE LEFT SHOWS THE FRONT 
ELEVATION AND ENTRANCES TO THE DAVID MANNES 
MUSIC SCHOOL. IT IS AN UNUSUAL AND _ INTER- 
ESTING THING IN NEW YORK FOR THE EXTERIOR 
OF A HOUSE TO SUGGEST ARTISTIC PURPOSES AND 
YET THIS FINE OLD BUILDING STANDS QUITE ALONE 
IN BEAUTY AND EFFECTIVENESS AND AT ONCE 
AWAKENS CURIOSITY AND PLEASURE. 














MUSIC AND CHILDREN 


For years we have been searching, believing that some cultural 
idea would make us fine men and women. We try this religion and 
then that; we are attached to this and that cult; and with every 
departure from the ideal reason for existence we falter until there 
is no strength in our thinking. And with the acquisition of these 
various systems and ideas we are apt to lose sight of the fact that, 
nevertheless, education may fail to bring about the great understand- 
ing, and music may fail also. If ever there was a time when we 
needed sound thinking and adequate reflection it is now, in this 
troubled epoch when the world is employed in destroying itself. The 
point is, we really have no deep underlying faith. It is so rare to 
find a man or woman really anchored. When once that is true any 
system may prove of great influence. Our children grow down 
instead of up, because though they came into the world with a simple 
faith, we “educate” it out of them. My fifteen years in the Music 
School Settlement was not so much a sociological experiment as an 
experiment in bringing a new faith into those lives through the 
medium of music. I wish I could tell you how successful it was in 
hundreds of cases. And such improvement as it brought is not con- 
fined to one generation, but is bound to go on and grow. 


BELIEVE the poorest and least developed people should have 
I the most perfect inspiration of art. I would have the little chil- 

dren of the East Side hear piano playing by the most wonderful 
artists of our time; I should have them in fact get at the very source 
of beauty. Great artists always reach simple people easily, because 
the artists have found elemental beauty and the people are ready for 
it. Artists who have a vision of beauty are close to nature whether 
they have sought to be or not, and so they are very close to the 
simple people who have not been crushed by too many rules. The 
greater the artist, the easier it is for him to reach the humble people. 

I am sure that I am right in saying that every teacher should 
be a dispenser of beauty. School children will not love mathematics 
unless the figures glow with life. They will not love music unless 
their hearts are breaking over its beauty. They will not love history 
unless the lives of the people shine through it. We must realize 
that we all owe it to future generations to educate the children of 
today so their spirits are alert. ‘Too much paternalism leaves chil- 
dren impotent. You cannot do too much for people, young or old, 
without hurting them. If you take away responsibility you take 
away capacity for growth. The most noble thing education is capable 
of is to train children to want what is beautiful. 


When I say beautiful I do not mean the conventional beauty; 
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MUSIC AND CHILDREN 


I mean the beauty that expresses the great spirit, the Lincoln beauty. 
We cannot think of Lincoln without comfort, we cannot see any rep- 
resentation of his lean, lined, raw-boned face without a kind of sav- 
ing grace entering our souls. And when we remember Lincoln, it 
is not the kind of clothes he wore, or the shape of his head, or even 
his wonderful, whimsical smile; what we remember is his great pres- 
ence, a realization of Democracy. What opportunity did Lincoln 
have for what we call study, for what we call culture; and yet what 
man who has written for us in America has given freer, sweeter, 
purer English? He had this beauty in his spirit, he expressed it in 
words and deeds. 

It is the Lincoln spirit in Democracy that makes it worth an 
unending struggle. The race is developing in its effort to attain its 
ideal; the ideal is not important except as it forces the race to develop. 
It is the dream of the present age which is going to be the world 
dream of the future. The concrete Democracy is no more significant 
than the paint on the canvas or the music notes on the paper. It is 
the dream of the artist and the musician and the humanitarian that 
is essential to the world. 

And Democracies can destroy themselves or be destroyed from 
the outside without lessening the dream, without lessening the need 
of it for every human being. Children are true democrats. Watch 
them with each other—perhaps there are no others. I remember that 
the elder Dumas once said, “Why are children so beautiful and older 
folks so stupid?” It must be the fault of education. Children hope, 
people hope through Democracy, that is why Autocracy is coming 
to an end—it carries no hope for the people. 


ERE at our New York School of Music we are trying, in a 
TI small way, to bring about sincerity and love of the subject, 

divorcing from the study of music all thought of personal 
ambition and pride in performance. For as soon as music is per- 
formed with a desire for applause and not simply with a reverent 
wish to understand and express the thought of the composer, so surely 
will it fail. There is too much to be thought, and so much to be 
said! But one thing is most significant, that if you really want to 
get Beethoven’s messages, you must try to live in the line of his 
thought. I, as a musician, feel that Beethoven left but the merest 
indication of his great spirit in his symphonies and sonatas; so also 
with Brahms, and Bach, and César Franck, and with all the great 
philosophers, poets and prophets. Music is the result and not the 
means. If you want to approach the greatness of Beethoven’s phi- 
losophy, or Brahms’, or Emerson’s, or Christ’s, you must find where 
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OLD POET TO HIS LOVE 


you yourself are standing and be strong in your own faith, whether 
that be Jewish, Christian or Pagan. Education alone will not do it; 
music alone will not do it. All cultural movements are worthless 
unless their impelling motive is a deep, abiding faith in the ideal of 
which they are the expression. If we want our children to grow 
strong, we must gradually change our viewpoint so as to find out 
what “success” really means. 

Instead of worshipping remote symbols I think the religion of 
the future will be the realization of our own ideals. And if you are 
teaching people your ideals and helping them to develop their own 
and opening up young minds so they are channels for beauty to flow 
through, you are giving the world the greater spirituality. I feel 
that I cannot reiterate enough the need of developing children by 
contact with great people. When Christ said, “Suffer little children 
to come unto me,” it was his desire to teach them, the greatest teacher 
the world has ever known. I find in my contact with the world that 
it is always the great artist who bears the stamp of the amateur, a 
word which really means “a lover of art.” I should like to see all 
professional people raised up to the standard of the amateur. 

Who is worthy to continue this instruction to the young people 
of the world—unless it is done with great joy and love and under- 
standing? As a matter of fact, we choose people to run our business 
far more carefully than we choose teachers for our children. We 
accept a diploma when we should seek for a man’s soul. Human 


factors are tremendously important in the people we select to train 
our children. 


OLD POET TO HIS LOVE 


N old silver church in a forest 
Is my love for you. 

The trees around it 
Are words that I have stolen from your heart. 
An old silver bell, the last smile you left me, 
Is at the top of my church. 
It rings only when you come through the forest 
And stand beside it. 
And then it has no need for ringing— 
For your voice takes its place. 


—MaxwELL BopENHEIM. 
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THE CURTIS HOUSE: FRIENDSHIP BE.- 
TWEEN A HOUSE AND ITS GARDEN 


Ade _aell) HEN one is at home how one’s affections grow about 
“eae everything in the neighborhood. Beginning with my 
mn) Si house every stick and stone of it is dear to me as my 

Cy" AV heart’s blood. I find myself laying an affectionate 

M te i hand on the door post, giving a pat, as I go by to the 

\. WR} garden gate.” This quotation from the private papers 
of Henry Ryecroft marks the difference between a 
home founded by people who expect to live in it and a house built 
by a contractor to be rented. No one feels like laying an affectionate 
hand on the garden gate of a home built by some real estate company. 
For some reason, impossible to explain through material science, 
flowers never bloom as well in rented gardens, watered by paid gar- 
deners, as they do in a garden tended by the mistress of the house. 
The service she gives to them is given through love, not duty or neces- 
sity, and they actually seem to respond to her interest. The perfect 
garden cannot be built in a season, but is an outgrowth of years of 
loving care, such care as one devotes to their own, to a place they 
have created. 

A home even though far smaller than one’s ideal is nevertheless 
an expression of the owner’s self and this it is that makes such pic- 
tures as we are showing of the G. W. Curtis house at Southampton, 
Long Island, stand out in so fine and appealing a way. One sees 
at the first glance that here is a real home, a home representative of 
the people who built it, who planted the garden about it, who honor 
family tradition and wish the home they created to be an inspiring 
memorial for generations to come. People should build for the next 
generation as well as for themselves. We all reverence the old houses 
left to us by our forefathers, not only because they once lived in 
them, but because they are typical of the times they lived in. They 
are in fact fascinating pages of architectural and social history. We 
who build to-day are also building records of our taste, and our under- 
standing of what goes to make up a beautiful home. We can fancy 
people several generations from now walking up the long path of the 
Curtis gardens, pausing beside the charming Janet Scudder fountain 
figure in the fore-court, resting beneath the shade of those great elms 
and wandering through the spacious rooms, enjoying every detail 
and reading in them the delight in beauty and luxurious comfort of 
the people of to-day. 

This house also is a superb illustration of the uniting of house 
and garden. Sometimes houses sit in the midst of a garden looking 
ill at ease, standing somewhat aloof from the things that pass away 
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H. D. Ives, Architect 


WALL FOUNTAIN AT THE END OF ALONG PATH IN THE GARDEN OF G. W. CURTIS, 
SOUTHAMPTON, L. I, AND A HIGH OIL JAR FROM ITALY PLACED AT THE 
FRONT OF A FLIGHT OF STEPS LEADING DOWN FROM THE _ TERRACE. 











FLOWER-BORDERED PATH OF BRICK IN THE 
CURTIS GARDEN, LEADING TO A PICTURESQUE 
LATTICE GATE OVERGROWN WITH ROSE VINES. 











FLOWER COURT IN THE GARDENS OF THE G. W. 
CURTIS HOME AT SOUTHAMPTON, L. L, SHOWING 
THE CHARMING WALL FOUNTAIN AT THE END 
OF THE PATH OVERHUNG WITH GRAPE VINES. 














PINK AND WHITE LADY SLIPPERS AND 
ORANGE BROWN MARIGOLDS' IN_ TERRA 
COTTA JARS MAKE A DECORATION BY A 
TRIM BRICK FATH IN THE CURTIS GARDEN. 
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A HOUSE AND ITS GARDEN 


as quickly as flower petals. In others the garden nestles against the 
house in a most affectionate way, the two showing great sympathy 
and understanding, as though they were friends. The garden and 
the house of the Curtis home shows this long established friendship 
between house and garden. The two are united not only through the 
vines which climb up over the house but by the pergola and fountain 
built against the terrace. 

The garden evidently was planned for vistas. In one of the pho- 
tographs we are showing, a beautiful wall fountain, simple, but of 
rare charm, stops the little brick path bordered by candytuft and 
sweet alyssum, that billow like in-rushing surf, tossing up fine spray 
of flower petals. In another photograph the path is stopped by a 
lattice gateway overhung with roses. Still another view ends in a 
pergola whose white columns are decorated with the swinging ten- 
drils of grape vines. This latter photograph shows the wonderful 
decorative effect that can be gained by the use of flowers in pots. 
The Italians have long known the ornamental worth of green things 
planted in jars. A jar containing a flowering azalea, rhododendron, 
standard rose or little evergreen sometimes brings a picture to a 
focus as nothing else possibly could. The jars also give one an excep- 
tionally fine opportunity to introduce winter color. A dull blue 
glazed, rich orange, brilliant green or mossy gray jar, filled with the 
right kind of flowers, makes a garden look furnished and cared for in 
winter as well as in summer. Flowers in pots make almost a more 
striking note in a garden than in a house. They emphasize the beauty 
of individual plants by separating them from those growing in masses. 
Pots in a garden seem to suggest also that the flowers are especially 
treasured friends destined to be brought in the house for winter en- 
joyment. The use of the tall arborvite in this garden also suggest 
the pictures of Italian gardens that linger in the mind of whoever 
has had the joy of seeing them. The tall dark lines give a substance 
and add a grandeur that no willowy, graceful tree could possibly 
give but they must be planted in the right place, else they will look 
like an intruder. 

The photograph showing detail of the wall fountain is an inter- 
esting example of the decorative use of grapes. We have no vine 
with a more wonderful leaf than the grape. In the West there is a 
variety whose leaves show a bronze more marvelous and alive than 
any metal. In the East the rich green tops, beautifully veined with 
an under surface of soft gray-green, add a half tropical note, for 
it is one of the largest leaved vines that is hardy in Eastern gardens. 
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THE CLARION: 


ATHER the men to the bugle’s call! 
Run up the banner high! 
Fling out the Stars and Stripes o’er all 
The banners in the sky. 


We Sons of all the nations leap 
The youngest to the fight; 

That all our fatherlands may reap 
The harvest of the light. 


Turn plowshares into swords and save 
The pruning hooks for spears; 

No man is free while there’s a slave 
To wet the earth with tears. 


We've all to lose and naught to gain; 
We want no alien lands; 

But Freedom has been won in vain 
If German bondage stands. 


Open our garners! Feed the world! 
Pour out our steel and gold! 
Pour out our lives, but keep unfurled 


The flag that makes us bold! 


The Allies gave their mighty past 
To make our present free; 

We lash our future to the mast; 
And sail for Liberty. 











BY LOUIS K. AUSPACHER 


XTEND the hand to free the land 
That gave our freedom birth; 
And cleave the sea, lest Liberty 
Shall perish from the Earth; 
Divide the air with wings that bear 
Our courage through the skies; 
The young and brave are bound to save 
The world from tyrannies. 


That is the pledge that puts an edge 
On every sword we wield; 

We only ask the noblest task—to make 
Our hearts a shield 

To stand between the oppressor and 
The lands he would oppress; 

We latest claim the greatest task— 
Our Courage brooks no less. 


We seize the chance to pay back France 
A little of the debt 

Our Eagle owes her Flower-de-luce 
And gallant Lafayette. 

So everywhere, sea, land and air, 
To the first line advance 

Old Glory and the Stars and Stripes 


On every breeze in France! 
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VERSAILLES A NATIONAL NURSERY FOR 
FRANCE: THE MOST FAMOUS PALACE IN THE 
WORLD HOUSES TODAY THE MOST DEMO. 
CRATIC INSTITUTION IN EUROPE 


eAle gel\) HEN Louis the XV established a botanical garden 
2, in the grounds of that incomparable palace at Ver- 
sailles built “A toutes les gloires de la France,” he 
little thought it would be the seat of one of the most 
dramatic episodes of a war involving all the people 
of the world. It would have pained him greatly to 
realize that it would become the distributing center 
of seeds and plants needed to restore and restock the ravaged gardens 
of his beautiful France. Yet though Versailles for hundreds of years 
has guarded rare treasures of art and historic records beyond prices, 
it has never sheltered anything of such vital worth to the French 
people as the small brown seeds and tender green plants now grow- 
ing there. 

The earth that bore flowers and fruits for the pleasure of kings 
and emperors is now to feed the fighting men of France and their 
families, by supplying stock to the farmers in destroyed sections. The 
water piped from great distances and at immense expense, that once 
set the fountains of Louis the XVI splashing musically, now irrigates 
the seedlings destined to rehabilitate the gardens of France. The 
paths where great kings walked and planned new glories and victories 
for their empire, now feel the tread of the feet of hundreds of peasant 
gardeners and laborers brought from distant rural lands to help in 
the reconstruction of French gardens and farms. 

Within the palace of Versailles, are galleries filled with pictures 
commemorating historical events, great halls preserving the pictur- 
esque attire and valiant deeds of crusaders, throne rooms that wit- 
nessed the crowning of new kings and royal marriages, yet this his- 
torical treasure-house has never been the scene of anything more 
remarkable than that which takes place every day in the gardens sur- 
rounding it. Automobiles loaded with boxes of vegetable plants rum- 
ble from out the gates, carrying to the front wares more priceless than 
their weight in gold, for each box packed with infinite care contains 
seedlings and roots destined to be increased a thousandfold. Every 
tiny shoot raised in this national nursery will be made to produce 
its utmost possible portion of food for the men at the front by the 
women and children left to till the fields. Thus the war is driving 
women back to perfect the art of agriculture that she herself developed 
when the men were off on the hunt. For it was the women who thought 
to collect seeds and plant them again. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO VERSAILLES, THE MOST FAMOUS PALACE 
IN THE WORLD: THE AUTOMOBILE WHICH IS JUST STARTING 
OUT IS LOADED WITH VEGETABLE PLANTS WHICH WILL BE 
TAKEN OUT INTO THE RURAL DISTRICTS AND DISTRIBUTED 
TO THE FARMERS WHOSE GARDENS HAVE BEEN DESTROYED. 








VEGETABLES OF MANY KINDS, RAISED IN THE GARDENS 
OF VERSAILLES PALACE, BEING PACKED, READY FOR 
SHIPMENT TO THE FARMERS AT THE RUINED DISTRICTS. 








PATHS IN THE GARDENS OF VERSAILLES ONCE USED 
ONLY BY EMPERORS AND THEIR COURT ARE NOW GIVEN 
OVER TO PEASANTS AND FARMERS WHO EARNESTLY LABOR 
FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE GARDENS OF FRANCE. 

















VERSAILLES AS A MARKET GARDEN 
V iscasily reaches is but eleven miles southwest from Paris and 


is easily reached by railways and trams running along both sides 

of the Seine, so that it naturally became the distributing center 
for nursery stock. Farmers from the destroyed sections can reach 
it, and there obtain free of cost whatever seeds or plants they feel 
they are able to care for, each man undertaking all that he feels would 
be possible for himself and family or perhaps a few convalescent 
soldiers, to raise. Not one seed must be lost nor one plant left un- 
tended, therefore no one volunteers to sow more seed or cultivate 
more land than he knows he can handle properly. 

There is picturesque justice in the knowledge that this great 
palace built to honor and protect works of art is now promoting the 
greatest, the most primitive of all arts, the one lying nearest to the 
life of the people. The art of gardening is at last being lifted to 
a position of supreme importance. This terrible war has brought 
a new appreciation of the art of tilling the earth, termed by Abraham 
Lincoln “the greatest of all the arts.” This art is now not only the 
most conspicuous ornament of a great palace of art, but through 
it a nation is being rebuilt and revitalized. Agriculture was first of 
all the arts to be brought to any measure of recognition, yet it some- 
how became neglected, as architecture, painting and sculpture rose 
to prominence. Gardening has not as yet come to its moment of 
perfect flower as has its sister arts, but the world now thoroughly 
awakened to its importance as both an art and a science has given it 
new dignity and has honored it as it has never been honored before. 
The man who lays out a garden for beauty’s sake is now ranked 
equal with the architect who builds the house, the man who ploughs 
the fields is as respected in the sight of men, as he who wields the sword. 

Versailles as a national nursery is serving the people of France 
in a most inspiring manner. It is filling the needs of its people in 
a most practical, vital way, as well as through a cultivation of their 
sense of beauty, and teaching them practical arts by putting in their 
hands the small seeds in which health, strength and life lie curled 
up, waiting the help of the earth and the sun and the rains. It is 
fitting that the art that feeds a man’s body, that gives him strength 
and joy of life should be a near neighbor and close comrade to the 
art that lifts his spirit and fills his mind with exaltation through 
a contemplation of beauty. Thus a new dignity is given the art of 
gardening through its association with the fine arts treasured in the 
palace of Versailles. People who have looked down upon the farmer, 
now unite to exalt his labors to a new position of dignity, for the mod- 
ern farmer must bring to his work a knowledge only won through close 
observation, patient experimentation, and devoted labor. 
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THE TOUBIB’S STORY: FROM THE 
FRONT: BY EMERY POTTLE 


OUBIB told me this— 
Toubib is soldier-slang for doctor— 
One day at the Quart en Réserve. 
We were waiting for the Colonel 
To make his daily round of the trenches 
And come back for lunch. 
We sat in the Captain’s room 

At the Bureau of Regg. 349, 

Just back of the third line— 

A cave log-roofed, 

In a red clay-bank. 

A smelly kerosene lamp was burning; 

The fire in the stove was too hot. 


“Tt was down there’”— 

The Toubib lit his pipe 

And put his very long bony forefinger 
On a delicately-drawn map 

Tacked on the wall— 

“In the Champagne.” 

He said that one morning after an attack 
He’d seen something— 

Something odd-looking— 

Caught high on the limb 

Of a shell-split tree 

In the wake of the advance. 

He threw up stones 

Till he dislodged it. 

It fell. 

“Figurez-vous,” he finished dryly, 
“C’etait wn coeur.” 


A naked heart! 

All that was left of a body 

Blown to bloody tatters— 

A naked heart 

Lodged in the branches 

After battle! 

Great God, I thought, what a holy sign! 
What a victorious symbol— 

What a Song of France— 
Beautiful—terrible—triumphant! 











THE TOUBIB’S STORY 


Often and often 

I have tried to write the song 

Of that lost heart. 

I cannot. 

It is immeasurably beyond my little art. 
So for me it must always remain 
Just this— 

The T'oubib’s story 

Of a French soldier’s heart— 
Just a heart— 

Lodged in the branches of a tree 
After battle. 














“IN FRANCE,” DRAWN BY FRANTZ NAM. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC AND SINGERS AT 
THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE THIS WINTER 


HE ill-wind that has blown away so many of our foreign 
singers during the present international tragedy has 
certainly also blown good to the young American 
singers. Out of the eight women who come to test their 
fame at the Metropolitan Opera House this winter six 
are Americans. This is so exceptional that we cannot 

but feel that in this one direction at least the war has brought 
great advantage to the music of America; perhaps not neces- 
sarily say to the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, because 
much joy has come to all music lovers from the golden voices of 
the European singers who for one reason or another will not make 
melody for us this winter. And of course we do not know to what 
extent America deserves so wide a representation in the musical center 
of, not only New York, but the whole country. 

But THe TovucustTone in this as in all matters relating to art 
believes in welcoming the newcomer. Great artists throughout all 
countries must have faced their first season with a great wonderment 
as to the response of the musical public, and possibly this winter we 
will find ourselves welcoming to the Metropolitan Opera House an- 
other genius among American singers whom we are always expecting. 

We have the good fortune through the courtesy of the Metro- 
politan Opera House of presenting in this article pictures of the six 
American women who will face the acid musical test of a New York 
audience this winter—and also the two American men who will sing 
to us in New York in opera for the first time. 

In the past not a small number of women in this country won 
wide renown for their magic voices. We remember the great Albani 
who went from Albany to London years ago and sang her way into 
the hearts of kings and queens, and of Nordica, and Madame Nevada. 
Of more recent years Mary Garden who perhaps has the widest inter- 
national reputation of any American singer not only as a woman of 
profound musical understanding and attainment but as a great actress, 
and one having the rare and intense magnetism that seems to invest 
every creation of hers with a kind of illuminative beauty that brings 
to an audience the feeling that her singing and the characters she has 
developed can never be presented again by anyone—Sara Bernhardt 
possesses the same quality on the stage and Caruso perhaps more than 
any other of the men singers. Also America rejoices over Geraldine 
Farrar, Emma Eames and many others of less renown, but never 
have we opened a season with so generous an attitude toward the 
American singer. 
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These Illustrations are used by courtesy of the Metropolitan Opera House 


CECIL ARDEN, THE NEW YORK MEZZO-SOPRANO WHO 
WILL SING AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
THIS WINTER, IS A SOUTHERN GIRL. SHE HAS HAD 
HER MUSICAL TRAINING ENTIRELY IN AMERICA AL- 
THOUGH SHE SINGS IN FRENCH, ITALIAN AND GERMAN. 








THOMAS CHALMERS IS AN 
AMERICAN BARITONE BORN 
IN NEW YORK. HE STUDIED 
IN FLORENCE AND HAS BEEN 
SINGING IN PARIS FOR THE 
LAST FIVE YEARS. HE MAKES 
HIS DEBUT AT THE METRO.- 
POLITAN OPERA HOUSE THIS 
SEASON. 
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THE LYRIC SOPRANO, MAY PETER- 
SON, IS FROM WISCONSIN. HER DE- 
BUT WAS MADE AT THE OPERA 
COMIQUE IN PARIS IN MASSONET’S 
“MANON.” HER FATHER WAS A 
METHODIST PREACHER, AND SHE 
FIRST SANG IN THE CHOIR OF HIS 
CHURCH. THIS WINTER SHE WILL 
APPEAR AT THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE. 

















RUTH FRANCES MIL- 
LER IS A NEW YORK 
GIRL WHO IS KNOWN IN 
THIS COUNTRY AS A 
CONCERT SINGER. HER 
REPERTOIRE WILL IN- 
CLUDE SEVERAL LYRIC 
OPERATIC ROLES. 
















MARIA CONDE 
IS A MICHIGAN 
WOMAN. HER 
STUDIES HAVE 
BEEN ENTIRELY 
IN THIS) COUN-. 
TRY. SHE SINGS 
AT THE METRO 
POLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE THIS WIN 
TER. 











HELEN KANDES IS A NATIVE OF CALIFORNIA. HER PREP 
ARATION FOR HER APPEARANCE AT THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE THIS WINTER HAS BEEN MADE IN FRANCE, 
ITALY AND AUSTRIA. SHE SANG WITH GREAT SUCCESS AT 
THE WAGNER FESTIVALS IN BRUSSELS AT THE ROYAL OPERA. 











AMERICAN SINGERS IN NEW YORK OPERA 


So far as we can learn all of these men and women will make 
their debut in foreign operas, so that we have not gone as far in the 
complete development of pure American music as we might wish; 
although, of course, we have gone as far as we deserve to because 
operas are born and not made, and we will only have great American 
operas as our people see and feel life musically. Music is the emotional 


art, and not a thing in which the nation can be trained mentally to 
achieve beauty. 


UT within the last year or two we have had an awakening (not 
B a Renaissance of music, because it never existed here) but a 
wonderfully awakened consciousness toward music through 
our community organizations for singing and playing. We owe 
much to Arthur Farwell in America for his belief in the Community 
Chorus. We owe much also to the MacDowell Club which established 
the first significant chorus of singers in New York and to David 
Bispham who has advocated this work for years, and to Percy Mac- 
Kaye who has introduced choral singing in his masques. Also I think 
when we wish to give thanks for those who have helped America think 
about music we should remember most gratefully Walter Damrosch 
who created the innovation of musical talks at concerts—a custom 
not always appreciated by the widely cultured but of vast importance 
to the people just awakening to the love and interest in music. Mr. 
Damrosch has not only given musical talks at his concerts but has 
given “preliminary lectures” when the work of new composers was 
to be presented in America, and even when music almost “known by 
heart” was to be repeated, as in the case of “The Ring,” “Tristan,” 
and “The Flying Dutchman.” Children have thus learned to under- 
stand the work of great composers before a long afternoon of the 
opera was presented to them which might have alienated their interest 
if they had not come with eager delighted curiosity. 

But to revert to the awakening of music in America it has come 
so late to us, and in a way so suddenly, that we have hardly realized 
until this year how widespread is the longing for music in the younger 
people of this nation. And of course the composing of music which 
must follow profound love and interest, also follows in the wake 
of the musical pageant. In fact nothing will accomplish more in de- 
veloping an appreciation of the drama and music in the hearts of the 
country people throughout the United States than the pageant, which 
must draw so largely upon interest and artistic ability of a community. 

Of course, we will have singers before we have composers, and 
we will have great choruses and orchestras before we have composers, 
but because of the American singer and the American Symphony 
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AMERICAN SINGERS IN NEW YORK OPERA 


Orchestras, American music will have a more immediate hearing 
and there will also be a greater impulse to write native music which 


will be close to each community, and home people will be needed to 
develop home music. 


It is the history of many countries that unless music develops in 
the primitive emotional stages of the nation’s growth it is likely 
to come very late and very slowly. It is usually the first art of a 
people as an expression of the joy of their souls; as a nation begins to 
grow up it is self-conscious just as people are. Little children will 
play and sing for their own delight, but young folks are apt to give 
it up through self-consciousness, and older folks again long for it 
as a part of the great need of each developed soul. 


ERE in America our belated musical development has been 
HH held back by a fad for foreign art. When we were first re- 

leased from the need of unfolding our national industrial life, 
a few with leisure time desired beauty, and instead of realizing that 
it could be found with patience and interest in the heart of their own 
nation, the great gold mines of the west brought us imported music, 
imported art, imported literature, imported architecture, and with it 
a great deal of happiness. But no nation can subsist on the beauty 
of another. Every nation must develop its own capacity of beauty as 
well as of industry in order to become a really successful nation. The 
time, it seems to me, has come now when we want just as much beauty 
as we have been receiving and even more; but we want to produce 
it, to build our own type of architecture, write our own operas, sing 
our own songs, show in our sculpture and painting love of our own 
nation. 

And so it is with the greatest interest that we look forward to the 
debut of Miss May Peterson, the lyric soprano from Wisconsin who 
is already quite famous in Europe; Miss Ruth Miller, a New York 
lyric soprano who is also better known in Paris than New York; 
Helen Kandes from California, who has sung leading lyric roles in 
France, England and Italy, and appeared in Wagner’s festivals at 
Brussels; Marie Condé from Michigan; Cecil Arden from Kentucky; 
and Thomas Chalmers, a New York baritone. 

We understand from Mr. Guard of the Metropolitan Opera 
House that while we are rejoicing about our American singers it is 
well for us to prepare for the pleasure of two American operas— 
or rather one ballet and one opera. Mr. Henry W. Gilbert, a pupil 
of Mr. MacDowell’s, has had accepted by the directors a ballet called 
“The Dance in Place Congo, a Phantasy Without Words.” Mr. 
Gilbert says that his ballet was suggested by a negro dance often seen 
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AMERICAN SINGERS IN NEW YORK OPERA 


in New Orleans over a century ago, described in one of George W. 
Cable’s stories. It gives through pantomime and beautiful gesture 
a picture of life in the old Creole days. 

The American opera to be presented is written by Mr. Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. The title of this opera is “Shawenis, the Bird 
of the Wilderness,” and the theme is the tragic story of an Indian 
girl with modern education. The scenes take place in present-day 
California and Oklahoma. It should afford opportunity for most 
interesting characterization and stage setting in addition to music 
and poetry. Mrs. Nellie Richmond Eberhardt has written the words. 


F course the old controversy of German music or no German 

() music has come up before the directors of the Metropolitan 

Opera House. It seems Chicago has decided against all Ger- 

man music. On the contrary, the Metropolitan will present from 

time to time the works of Mozart, Wagner and other favorites the 

absence of which would leave a wide gap in the happiness of New York 
opera goers. 

Of the new operas from the other side there is a promise of 
“Marouf” by Henri Raboud, “Le Prophete” in which Caruso may 
appear, “The Cobbler of Cairo” which is really an opera made up from 
scenes from the Arabian Nights, and possibly we shall hear “Lodo- 
letta,” Mascagni’s new success. For the last of the season Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “The Golden Cock,” which was forbidden by the Russian 
Censor to be given during the lifetime of the composer, will be pre- 
sented. It will be staged by Adolf Bohm, of whom we think always 
in connection with the Russian Ballet. 


Of course there will be many interesting revivals and there is a 
promise of more French music here than we have heard since Ham- 
merstein’s seasons at the Old Manhattan Opera House. All 
in all it seems a very rich feast that is to be brought before us. One 
that does not suggest any need of music control such as we have in 
coal or food. Whatever may happen to the creature comforts this 
winter, we are promised great artistic delight at the Metropolitan 
Opera House seasoned with the debuts from time to time of the 
American singers. 

A plea has been made for the reduction in the price of seats but 
it seems hardly timely when the price of everything in the world is 
rising—of labor, of all materials essential for stage-setting, the price 
of living in every department. It would be hard to see just how 
The Metropolitan Opera House could be managed more economically 
than in the past, and it is only a year or two ago that the price of 
orchestra seats was raised to help the Opera House pay expenses. 
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THE DREAM-SELLER MAN 


Such music as has always been presented under the management of 
Gatti-Cassazza is really a great luxury even for this luxury loving 
nation. 

We shall hope to have in THe Toucustone from time to time 
full accounts of the new productions at the Opera House, especially 
the American productions. These articles will be written by musical 
authorities and fully illustrated, as we feel that all development of 
music in our country must be a matter of intense national pride and 
vivid personal interest to all Americans. 


THE DREAM-SELLER MAN 


HE Dream-Seller came to the little by-street, 
His smile was misty, yet grave and sweet, 
As he knocked on the door where his footsteps led, 
At the house of The Lady-Who-Sews-for-Bread. 
He lifted the veil from his basket lid, 
And showed where his beautiful dreams lay hid; 
Some golden, some sparkling, some violet-gray, 
And smiled, as he said, “Any dreams today?” 


“Oh, Dream-Seller Man, don’t you know right well, 
*Tis not here you must come with dreams to sell; 
*Tis not to the poor, who spin and weave 

Dreams and hopes with the air they breathe; 

Each attic chamber has its loom; 

There’s a spindle of dreams in each small hall room. 
No, Dream-Seller; go to the side of town 

Where the mansions are grand, and big and brown, 
Where the wealthy are busy with dress and play, 

Go there, if you'd sell any dreams today. 


—Muiss EvuGeniA STOUTENBURGH. 
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THE WOMAN HE LOVED! BY WILL LEVING- 
TON COMFORT 


BOY from the village went with me part of the way 
up the mountain. The Pacific was presently visible 
upon the right hand, and a spacious verdant valley 
on the left. I lingered a moment on the trail, re- 
joicing in the quiet splendor; and then noticed a vine- 
clad hut still farther up the slope. 

“A man named Dreve lives there four days a 
week,” the boy said. 

I learned from him that this man Dreve was well-loved in the 
village and in the big city beyond; that he was a very different man 
now from the one who had come here a few years ago; that he was 


torn and maddened then, cursing God, but too stubborn to kill him- 
self. 





“What helped him?’ I asked, because the boy had paused. 

“Well, it wasn’t the climate,” he answered. 

I saw he was wondering if I were worth risking the truth upon. 

“Did he fight it out with himself?’ I asked carelessly. 

“Yes,” said the boy, and I now met a fine straight pair of 
eyes. e * 
There was an old sharp wedge to the story of Dreve. His 
sweetheart had died—the loss twisting him to the point almost of 
insanity. He had climbed this mountain, it was said, and remained 
for three days, until the town began to search. The marshal had 
found him sitting up there, where his shack is now. Dreve was 
quiet and normal, but confessed himself hungry. He returned to 
the mountain soon afterward, and built his cabin. In six months 
Dreve was all changed over. He seemed to have a new body and 
new mind. 

“You said he’s here four days a week?” I asked. 


“Yes, he goes to the city. He has a good business, but has 
mastered it to the point that a few younger men can run it. Dreve 
only gives two or three days a week to business affairs, though he 
has been a great worker a 

“He’s there now?” I asked. 

a ha 

“Would he see a stranger?’.. 

“Yes. Your kind of a stranger.” 

I thanked him, and added, “Tell me,—he means a lot to you, 
doesn’t he?” 

“All a man could. . . . I’m going back now.” 
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THE WOMAN HE LOVED! 


REVE was middle-aged, clean-shaven, deep-eyed. Time had 
been driven to truce in his case. His face showed many 
battles, but when he spoke a kind of new day dawned and 

you looked into the face of a boy. 

. * I remained with Dreve three days. We talked of the 
new magic in the training of children. We talked of the New Age 
and the great song of joy and peace that would break across the 
world when troops turned home. We talked of the love of man for 
man, and God for man and woman for man, and realized together 
that all this is far more important than apparent. In fact, we dis- 
cussed the big love story of the Universe. At the same time, I 
never knew talk less sentimental. 

Dreve had something. He seemed to breathe something out of 
the air that other men’s lungs aren’t trained for. He seemed to 
have within everything necessary for a human being, including vision 
and humor and a firm grasp of the world. No array of terms could 
convey how much at peace he was about God and the world, as 
Walt Whitman remarked about himself. . . . This peace had 
also to do with death. Slowly it dawned upon me that this man 
had walked arm in arm with Life to the last abyss, and that Life 
had been forced to confess that she had nothing worse to offer, 
whereupon the two had become fast friends. 

When a man can sit tight and lose ‘everything he formerly 
wanted in the sense of world possessions; when he has winnowed 
the last shams out of the things called fame and convention and 
society; when he has lost the woman who means all the world to 
him, and still loves her memory and her soul better than the living 
presence of any other woman; when he has come to realize that 
death contains everything he wants, yet is content to wait for it— 
then the idea of hell becomes a boyish thing to put away, and Luci- 
fer returns to his old place as a Son of the Morning. 

We stood together in the noon sun. Dreve did not even wear 
a hat. 

“I came here with awnings and eye-shades,” he said. “I was 
in great shadow and could not bear the light. But one day I found 
my heart lifting a little as the sun came out. Then I found that 
it was really true—that sunlight helped me. The more I thought 
about it, the more I needed it; the more I loved it, the more its 
particular excellence for me unfolded. Take anything to the light, 
and it ceases to be formidable. I remember, when I was a boy, 
there was a deep place in the lake near by that frightened us all. 
We thought it was full of monsters. One day in a boat, I looked 
down with the sun straight above, and there was nothing there but 
a deep hollow of white sand. 
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THE WOMAN HE LOVED! 


“Sickness is a confession. The time is at hand when schools 
will teach that. Sickness is a confession of ignorance which is a 
lack of light. If one is weak he cannot stand the light. Trans- 
planted things must be protected from the light. St. Paul on the 
road to Damascus did not have enough inner light to endure the 

eat flash from without. Light works upon evil like quicklime— 
that’s why sunlight hurts the sick ones. Sunstroke is not the result 
of the great vitality of light pressing down. It is the result of illness 
and congestion in the body, and the utterly stupid idea of what 
clothing is for—clothing that thwarts and strangles every circulatory 
process of the flesh. There’s nothing the matter with sunlight——” 


E did not speak again about sunlight, but the thought was 

W\ in all his teaching. The sun had not only redeemed the phy- 

sical shadows of his life, but symbolized the spiritual light 

which had come to him, with the calm and power of the greater noon- 

day. He did not speak in exact statements of the one who was gone, 

but that romance, too, was like light about his head. I thought of 

the wonderful thing that Beatrice said which helped to heal the for- 
lorn heart of her great lover: 

“I will make you forever, with me, a citizen of that Rome 
whereof Christ is a Roman » 

And I thought of the Blessed Damosel leaning over the bar- 
rier of heaven with sweet and immortal messages for him who waited 
below in the very core of earth’s agony. In passing, the great love- 
women bridge the Unseen for their lovers, who in their turn, give 
to the world the mighty documents of the human heart. . . . In 
passing this woman had become everything to Dreve, so that I, a 
stranger, felt that he was not alone but twice-powered. All his life 
was a prayer to her. He brought to her spirit now the greatest 
gift that man can bring to his mate—that is the love of the world 
through her heart—or her memory. 

We had walked down to the ocean. Many young people were 
bathing in the surf or playing on the strand. It was the presence 
of Dreve perhaps, but I confess that human beings never before 
looked so lovely to me—a fearlessness and candor and beauty about 
the moving groups that was like a vision of the future. All small- 
ness of self was smoothed away in the harmony of sun and sand 
and sea. 

“Tt’s a kind of challenge to a war-stricken world, isn’t it?” he 
asked quietly. ‘“Aren’t they wonderful together—the big boys and 
girls of California? . . . Don’t misunderstand me. I know the 
world. I’m not lost in dreams. I know well the darkness of the 
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THE WOMAN HE LOVED! 


world. But there are great ones among the boys and girls playing 
together here. All are on the road, but great ones of the Recon- 
struction are already here in the world—playing. 

“Great ones play,” he repeated. “First we are laborers, then 
artisans, then artists, then workers—at last we learn to Play. That 
means that we dare to be ourselves, wherein lies our real value to 


others—when we dare to become as little children. . . . Hear 
them laugh. . . . You wouldn’t think this was the saddest little 
planet in the universe. . . . Look at that tall young pair of sun- 


burned giants! She’s a Diana, conquesting again. Look at the won- 
der in his eyes. Perhaps it is just dawning upon him that the man 
who walks with this girl, must walk to God. 

a Oh, yes, I know,” he added laughingly, “there is flip- 
pancy and a touch of the uncouth here and there—but we have all 
played clumsily at first.” 


CONTINUALLY marveled at Dreve’s remarkable health. 
His stride up the mountainside was actually buoyant. 


ae so we ever feel that you could live as long as you 
pleased?” he asked. 


“No ” 


“T think the sense does not come until after one has wanted to 
die. One cannot quite grasp the immortality of the body, until he 
is ready to lose it. This is the fact of ‘the case: One must live 
above the body and not in it—in order to make it serve indefinitely.” 

I put that thought away for contemplation, knowing that it 
belonged to the big mystery of Dreve’s regeneration. 

“You know,” he added, “one has to get very tired to want to 
die. Those young people back on the shore—they want to live. 
They are not tired. They want to cross all the rivers. They mean 
to miss nothing down here. They can’t see through it all. It chal- 
lenges them. But the time comes when everything on earth seems 
to betray. Then you have to turn to the Unseen for the big gamble. 
The world is learning it rapidly to-day. Look a 

We had reached his hill-cabin and turned from the sea to the 
valley. Night was falling. ‘There was a big moss-rose tree that 
smelled like a harvest apple, and filled all the slope with sweet dry 
fragrance. Thete was a constancy about it, and the great sun-shot 
hill was blessed with the light and creativeness of the long day. It 
was like the song of finished labor from a peasant’s heart. . . . 
One forgot the world, the war, forgot that the holy heart of human- 
ity was in intolerable travail. . . . The valley that Dreve now 
pointed to was like an English pastorale. It had the look of age 
and long sweet establishment, in the dusk. My friend was quick 
to catch the thought in my mind. 
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— Yes, it is English,” he said. “There was a develop- 
ment of detail in English country-life as nowhere else. I think of 
cherries and cattle, of strawberries with clotted cream, of sheep-dogs 
and sheep-tended downs and lawns, of authoritative cookery, natural 
service and Elizabethan inns. . . . Everything was regular and 
comfortable. One forgot to-morrow and yesterday in England be- 
fore the war. I heard a dog-trainer, speaking of a pup, say, ‘He’s 
a fine individual, but his breeding isn’t exactly regular. . . . 
With a rush it came to me that nothing in the world is regular now. 


England isn’t a soothing pastorale any more—everything changed, 
demoralized—but only for the present.” 


The dusk was stealing down from the far ridges. Our eyes 
were lost in the Californian valley which seemed to be growing 
deeper in the thickness of night. Almost as Dreve spoke, I expected 
to hear vesper bells from some Kentish village. His low voice fin- 
ished the picture: 


“Country roads and sheep upon the lawns; vine-finished stone- 
work and doves in the towers and under the eaves—evening bells 
and honest goods. . . . I think of the ships going forth from 
England, boys from the inland counties answering the call of the 
sea and finding their fore-and-afters and men-of-war in Plymouth 
or Bristol. . . . You know it is the things that make the ro- 
mance of a country that endure? All these will come again. All 
the good and perfect things of the spirit of old England will come 
again. . . . Our hearts burn within to think of the yearning 
in the world for a peaceful valley like this. . . . Think, if I 
could take your hand now and watch the sun go down upon a peace- 
ful world . . . hear the cattle coming home and sheep in the 
perfumed mist of evening . . . doves under the eaves and the 
sleepy voices of children. . . . I think Europe would fall to 
screaming and tears, and then lose its madness for strife—if the big 
picture of our valley at evening were placed before the battle-lines 
as we see it now » 





Dreve stared a moment longer. I fancied I saw a bone-white 
line under the tan, running from chin to jaw. 

“A woman was leaving her lover,” he added. “It had to be so. 
Each knew that. Just as she was going, the woman said, ‘I forget 
—I forget why I have to go away.’ . . . It would be that way 
with the soldiers, if they could look down upon their own valleys 
and farms. They would forget war and hurry down, crying aloud 
‘I’m coming! ” 

I wanted to get closer to Dreve’s secret of peace and power. 
I wanted to tell it. Apparently Dreve wanted me to. Now, there’s 
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a price for these big things, but many are willing to pay the price 
if the way is clear. Dreve had suffered all he could; then something 
had turned within him, and he found himself in Day again instead 
of Death. 

“It’s got to be told differently,” he began. “For instance, if ‘I 
should tell you that the way is to love your neighbor as yourself, 
you wouldn’t have anything. Whitman said, ‘Happiness is the efflux 
of soul,’ which is exactly true, but it didn’t help me until I had 
experienced. Happiness is the loss of the sense of self. You can 
see that clearly. All pleasure-seeking is to forget self—all drugs 
and drinks are taken for that. We loosen something inside that sets 
us free for a moment, and we say we've had a good time. 

“There are great powers within. The greater the man, the more 
he uses this fact. We thought of steam as a finished power until 
the big straight-line force of electricity was released. We can’t ex- 
plain it, but we have touched certain of the laws which it obeys. 
The materialist is inclined, as ever, to say that electricity is the last 
force to be uncorked on the planet, just as he said that the kerosene 
lamp was the last word in illumination. The mystic declares that 
there are still higher and hotter forces, touching Light itself, and 
indulging in the laughter of curves and decoration where the cold 
monster electricity moves only in straight lines. 

“Men have died to tell the story that happiness is radiation, 
not reflection—that we have it all inside, if we could only turn it 
loose—that all pain and fear and anger and self-illusion disappear, 
the instant we enter the larger dimension of life, exactly as the moon 
goes out of sight in the presence of the incandescent sun. 


“IT was emptied of all that life meant in the world—but some- 
thing new flooded in. I saw that all was not lost, but that all was 
greater than I could dream; that all was waiting for fuller and finer 
expression. I saw that what I could do for you, or for any man 
or woman or child, brought me a living force of the love I was dying 
for. It became plain that I needed only to clear away the choking 
evil of self in order to feel that I was a part of the tender and mighty 
Plan—to touch the rhythm of the Source, from which all songs and 
heroisms and martyrdoms come. 

“Tt has all been said again and again. There comes a moment 
usually after much pain, when the human mind realizes that it is 
invincible, when working with the Plan; that it may even merge 
with a kind of Divine Potency, yet retain itself; that it can actually 
perform its actions with the help of that mighty fluid energy in which 
the stars are swung and the aviators are born.” 
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THE WOMAN HE LOVED! 


Dreve smiled at me with sudden revealing charm. “I would 
say that it was all in loving one’s neighbor,” he added, “except that 
it has been said so much. . . . It is true. You seemed to know 
it to-day on the shore. You seemed to see the great ones passing 
there. If the world could only know the joy of seeing the sons of 
God in the eyes of passing men!” 


IGHT had come. We sat at the doorway of his cabin, a 
N waver of firelight within, stars clearing above the misty sea. 
“It’s all play when one gets into the Plan—all pain while 
one resists the Plan,” Dreve added slowly. “I used to think that I 
had a strong will; that I had good will-force, as men go. It was 
the will of an invalid child. If men could only know the force that 
is theirs to use when they enter the stream. One is asked to give 
up old habits and ways and propensities, but only because they are 
harmful and impeding. All which really belongs is merely obscured 
for the time. It returns to you with fresh loveliness and power. 
One does not give up three-space to understand four-space. The 
truth is he must rise above the former to see it all. 

“Tt isn’t you and me who matters,” he said abruptly, after a 
pause. “These things are for all. I know what comes afterward, 
to a man or to a country, when driven to the last ditch of pain. A 
new dimension of power comes. That’s what happens. That’s what 
the New Age is all about. That’s what the war means. We shall 
learn our new chastity. We shall emerge as a race into a more 
serene and splendid consciousness. . . . The price—the dead? 
. . + I could tell you something about that. One must have 
prayed for death to know about that. Don’t think of that now— 
only take it from me, or from your own soul, that the Big Plan is 
all right—that They haven’t made any mistakes yet—that the loved 
one is only away for a time—busy—dquite right—about the Father’s 
business. Another time for that. 

“TI can’t forget them down on the Shore,” Dreve finished. “That 
was Play. It was all a laugh down there. The big forces and the 
big people are always a part of Laughter. The Laugh will take 
you to the Throne. The Gods laugh. . . . There’s a laugh that 
ends pain. There’s a laugh that challenges Power. There is the 
laugh of the filled and fruitful heart. There is the laugh of the 
aroused Lover in the world. We shall hear the laugh of the World 
Itself, when the big revelation breaks upon us all, that the plan is 
good—that the plan is for joy.” 
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LINCOLN AS HIS FRIENDS 
AND ADMIRERS KNEW HIM 
DURING HIS LIFETIME 


66 ICTION can furnish no match 
K for the romance of Lincoln’s life, 
and biography will be searched in 
vain for startling vicissitudes of fortune, so 
great power and glory won from such 
humble beginnings and such adverse cir- 
cumstances . . . . It is now forty years 
since I first saw and heard Abraham Lin- 
coln, but the impression he left on my mind 
is ineffaceable. After his great ‘success 
in the West he came to New York to make 
a political address. He appeared in every 
sense of the word like one of the plain 
people among whom he loved to be counted. 
At first sight there was nothing imposing, 
nor impressive about him except that his 
stature singled him out in a crowd. His 
clothes hung awkwardly on his great frame; 
his face was of dark pallor without the 
slightest tinge of color; its seamed and 
rugged features bore the furrows of hard- 
ship and struggle; his deep-set eyes looked 
sad and anxious; his countenance in repose 
gave very little evidence of the great brain 
that had raised him from the lowest to 
the highest station among the people.” 

From Joseph Choate’s Address before 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institute, No- 
vember 13, 1900. 

We feel that this description which Mr. 
Choate gave to Edinburgh of Abraham 
Lincoln, answers his letter published in The 
Art World condemning George Gray Bar- 
nard’s statue of Lincoln—as a matter of 
fact Mr. Choate’s description here even 
reads like a description of Mr. Barnard’s 
statue. 

Of Abraham Lincoln’s personal appear- 
ance we submit a quotation from A. K. Mc- 
Clure’s “Lincoln and Men of Wartime” 
(Page 41). Col. McClure knew Lincoln 
and loved him and he writes as a friend. 

“T hastened to Springfield and reached 
there at seven in the evening. I had tele- 
graphed Lincoln the hour I would arrive 
and that I must return at eleven that night. 
I went directly from the depot to Lincoln’s 
house and rang the bell which was answered 
by Lincoln himself opening the door. I 
doubt whether I wholly concealed my dis- 
appointment at meeting him. Tall, gaunt, 
ungainly, ill clad, with a homeliness of 
manner that was unique in itself. I con- 
fess that my heart sank within me as I re- 
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membered that this was the man chosen by 
a great nation to become its ruler in the 
gravest period of its history. I remember 
his dress as if it were yesterday—snuff 
colored and slouchy pantaloons ; open black 
vest, held by a few brass buttons, straight 
or evening dress coat, with tightly fitting 
sleeves to exaggerate his long, bony arms, 
and all supplemented by an awkwardness 
that was uncommon among men of in- 
telligence.” 

It seems perhaps only fair to state here 
that most of the people who are so bitterly 
criticising Barnard’s Lincoln have not seen 
the statue. They are judging entirely from 
photographs published in various papers 
which Mr. Barnard had condemned as not 
good. Mr. Choate had never seen the statue 
when he wrote his letter criticising it. Mr. 
Robert Lincoln frankly says that he 
has not seen the statue, and when he 
also says that he is contented to have seen 
the photographs of “the beastly thing” we 
wonder if he would be equally contented 
to have his father judged by the incredible 
photographs that were taken of him during 
his lifetime and which Mr. Robert Lincoln 
is so eager to have destroyed. Fancy con- 
ducting a campaign about any work of art 
entirely with inadequate photographs! It 
seems hardly believable, but that is what 
is being done in relation to George Gray 
Barnard’s statue, and this in the face of 
the fact that excellent photographs have 
been taken and are at the disposal of any 
magazine. The photographs published in 
The October ToucHSTONE were from the 
original model of the head of the statue to 
be sent to England. It has been said that 
these were taken from a different model, 
but this is not true, and the people who have 
so thought have never seen either the model 
or the statue. The writer of this article 
has seen all the statues and the models in 
the studio and is adequately prepared to 
make definite statements on the subject. 

It has been suggested that if a few artists 
had been invited by Mr. Barnard to see his 
Lincoln in the progress of development he 
would have made a different statue, one 
more formal, more stylish, more after the 
art standards of his busy critics. I am ad- 
vised by Mr. Barnard that at least one 
hundred artists visited his studio during 
the two years that he has been working on 
the Lincoln memorials. Among these were 
some of the greatest sculptors and painters 
of America, England and France. 

Although disliking very much to enter 
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‘nto any controversy over a work of art, I 
oa persuaded Mr. Barnard and his com- 
mittee to let me continue my expression of 
interest in the Barnard Lincoln, and to quote 
a series of close-up impressions of Lincoln 
from men who knew him and loved him 
during his lifetime. They one and all, as 
I have said of Mr. Choate’s statements, 
read like a description of Mr. Barnard’s 
statue. 

And so although Mr. Barnard may not 
have pleased Mr. Robert Lincoln, who 
evidently desires to transform his father 
into a mould of fashion, and a few other 

ople who care more for style than truth, 
we feel that the sincere people of this coun- 
try, the democrats, the modern people who 
are not ashamed of the origin of our 
Democracy or of our Great Democrat, will 
be interested in the opinions of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s most intimate friends and admirers. 


people who knew Lincoln there was 

his old law partner, William H. Hern- 
don, for sixteen years his close friend and 
biographer. Although Mr. Robert Lincoln 
has sought to have the plates of the Hern- 
don “Biography” destroyed, a few of these 
are still in existence fortunately for the lov- 
ers of Lincoln. According to Mr. Herndon, 
Abraham Lincoln was: 

“Six feet four inches high, and when he 
left the city of his home for Washington 
was fifty-one years old, having good health 
and no gray hairs, or but a few, on his head. 
He was thin, wiry, sinewy, raw-boned: thin 
through the breast to the back, and narrow 
across the shoulders; standing he leaned 
forward—was what may be called stoop- 
shouldered, inclining to the consumptive by 
build. His usual weight was one hundred 
and eighty pounds. His organization— 
rather his structure and functions—worked 
slowly. His blood had to run a long dis- 
tance from his heart to the extremities of 
his frame, and his nerve force had to travel 
through dry ground a long distance before 
his muscles were obedient to his will. His 
structure was loose and leathery; his body 
was shrunk and shrivelled; he had dark 
skin, dark hair and looked woe-struck. The 
whole man, body and mind, worked slowly 
as if it needed oiling. Physically he was a 
very powerful man, lifting with ease four 
hundred pounds, and in one case six hun- 
dred pounds. His mind was like his body 
and worked slowly but strongly. Hence 
there was very little bodily or mental wear 
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and tear in him. When he walked he moved 
cautiously but firmly, his long arms and 
giant hands swung down by his side. He 
walked with even tread, the inner sides of 
his feet being parallel. He put the whole 
foot flat down on the ground at once, not 
landing on the heel; he likewise lifted his 
foot all at once, not rising from the toe, 
and hence he had no spring to his walk. 
His walk was undulatory—catching and 
pocketing tire, weariness and pain, all up 
and down his person, and thus preventing 
them from locating. The first impression 
of a stranger, or a man who did not observe 
closely, was that his walk implied shrewd- 
ness and cunning—that he was a tricky 
man ; but in reality, it was the walk of cau- 
tion and firmness. In sitting down on a 
common chair he was no taller than ordi- 
nary men. His legs and arms were abnor- 
mally, unnaturally long, and in undue pro- 
portion to the remainder of his body. It 
was only when he stood up that he loomed 
above other men. 

“Mr. Lincoln’s head was long, and tall 
from the base of the brain and from the 
eyebrows. His head ran backwards, his 
forehead rising as it ran back at a low 
angle, like Clay’s, and unlike Webster’s, 
which was almost perpendicular. The size 
of his hat measured at the hatter’s block 
was seven and one-eighth, his head being, 
from ear to ear, six and one-half inches, 
and from the front to the back of the brain 
eight inches. Thus measured it was not 
below the medium size. His forehead was 
narrow but high; his hair was dark, almost 
black, and lay floating where his fingers 
or the winds left it, piled up at random. His 
cheek-bones were high, sharp and promi- 
nent; his jaws were long and upcurved; 
his nose was large, long, blunt, and a little 
awry towards the right eye; his chin was 
sharp and upcurved; his eyebrows cropped 
out like a huge rock on the brow of a hill; 
his long sallow face was wrinkled and dry, 
with a hair here and there on the surface; 
his cheeks were leathery; his ears were 
large, and ran out almost at right angles 
from his head, caused partly by heavy hats 
and partly by nature; his lower lip was 
thick, hanging, and undercurved, while his 
chin reached for the lip upcurved; his neck 
was neat and trim, his head being well bal- 
anced on it; there was the lone mole on the 
right cheek, and Adam’s apple on his throat. 
Thus stood, walked, acted, and looked 
Abraham Lincoln. 

“He was not a pretty man by any means, 
nor was he an ugly one; he was a homely 
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man, careless of his looks, plain-looking and 
plain-acting. He had no pomp, display or 
dignity so-called. He appeared simple in 
his carriage and bearing. He was a sad- 
looking man; his melancholy dripped from 
him as he walked. His apparent gloom im- 
pressed his friends, and created sympathy 
for him—one means of his great success. 
He was gloomy, abstracted, and joyous— 
rather humorous—by turn, but I do not 
think he knew what real joy was for many 
years !” 


F equal value is the record of Lin- 
coln’s secretary, John G. Nicolay, 
written in nineteen hundred and 

one, evidently to remove what he calls 
“misrepresentation” of his chief ; due, so 
he asserts, to “blind inference from his hum- 
ble origin, and jest and malice during 
political campaigns.” Without specifying 
the precise character of these alleged “mis- 
representations” he thus disposes of the 
matter of looks: “Large head with high 
crown of skull, thick, bushy hair; large and 
deep eye caverns, heavy eyebrows, large 
nose, large ears, large mouth, thin upper 
and somewhat thick under lip; very high 
and prominent cheek bones thin and sunken, 
strongly developed jaw bones; chin slightly 
upturned—a thin but sinewy neck, rather 
long ; long arms, large hands, chest thin and 
narrow as compared with his great height, 
legs of more than proportionate length, and 
large feet. The first impression will nat- 
urally be that a man with such long limbs 
and large and prominent features could not 
possibly be handsome, and this would be 
true of all men of ordinary height, but it 
must be borne in mind that Lincoln’s height 
was extraordinary.” 

Nicolay then quotes Thomas D. Jones, 
a sculptor, who went to Springfield to make 
a bust of Lincoln, in December, eighteen 
hundred and sixty, of which he wrote in a 
Cincinnati paper: “He was a spare, bony, 
lean, and muscular man; his arms were very 
long and powerful. His head was neither 
Greek, nor Roman, nor Celt, for his upper 
lip was too short for that, or a Low German. 
There are few such men in the world; 
where they come from originally is not posi- 
tively known. The profile lines of the fore- 
head and nose resemble each other. The 
line of the forehead from the root of the 
nose to the hair above comparison is slightly 
convex. The eyes are not large. His habit 
of thought and very delicate digestion gave 
him a lean face and a spare figure. He had 
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a fine suit of hair until the barbers at Wash- 
ington attended to his toilet.” 

According to Isaac N. Arnold, Member 
of Congress from Illinois, biographer and 
intimate friend of Lincoln: “He stooped 
leaning forward as he walked. He was very 
athletic, with long swinging arms, large 
bony hands and of great physique. His 
legs and arms were disproportionately long. 
His forehead was high, his hair very dark 
nearly black and rather stiff and coarse. 
His eyebrows were heavy, his eyes dark 
grey, very expressive and varied. His nose 
was large, clearly defined and well shaped, 
cheek bones high and projecting. His 
mouth firm. The best bust of him is that 
of Volk modelled in eighteen hundred and 
sixty from life. 


MONG Lincoln’s intimate friends, 
companions and _ correspondents 
none stood higher than Henry 

C. Whitney, whose voluminous work, 
“Life on the Circuit with Lincoln,” dis- 
closes an immense fund of knowledge 
relating to the middle period of Lincoln’s 
activity. Of the physical Lincoln at that 
time says Whitney, “his legs and arms were 
disproportionally long, his feet and hands 
were abnormally large, he was awkward in 
his gait and actions. His skin was dark, sal- 
low, his features were coarse, his expression 
kind and amiable; his eyes were indicative 
of deep reflection, and, in times of repose 
of deep sorrow as well. His head was high, 
but not large, his forehead was broad at the 
base, but retreated, indicating marked per- 
ceptive qualities, but not great reflective 
ones—and in this phrenology is sadly at 
fault. He wore a hat measuring seven and 
one-eighth. His ears were large; his hair, 
coarse, black and bushy, which stood out all 
over his head, with no appearance of ever 
having been combed. His mobile face was 
ranged in modes of expression, through a 
long gamut ; it was rare that an artist could 
catch the expression, and Lincoln’s face was 
of that kind that the expression was of 
greater consequence than the contour of the 
features.” When he first knew him his 
attire and physical habits were on a plane 
with those of an ordinary farmer—his hat 
was innocent of a nap; his boots had no 
acquaintance with blacking ; his clothes had 
not been introduced to the whiskbroom. 
The following striking glimpse of Lincoln 
was recorded by Carl Shon who first 
saw him at the debate with Douglas in 
Quincy in eighteen fifty-eight: “I must 
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confess I was somewhat shocked by Lin- 
coln’s swarthy face with strong features, 
its deep furrows, and its benignant, melan- 
choly eyes. His neck emerged, long and 
sinewy, from a white collar turned down 
over a thin black necktie. His lank, un- 
gainly body was clad in a rusty overcoat 
with sleeves that should have been larger; 
but his arms appeared so long that the 
sleeves of a “store coat” could hardly be 
expected to cover them all the way down 
the wrist. His black trousers, too, per- 
mitted a very full view of his very large 
feet. I had seen in Washington and in 
the West several public men of rough 
appearance; but none whose looks seemed 
quite uncouth, not to say grotesque, as 
Lincoln.” 

How Lincoln was perfectly understood 
by such men as Henry B. Rankin, a 
Springfield neighbor and friend, is shown 
in this interpretation which appears in his 
“Personal Reminiscences of Lincoln.” 
“There is in the deepened furrows and in- 
creasing seriousness of his sad face, to be 
read the record of his mental struggle, the 
strain of his emotion and the draft upon his 
vital sympathies. His was a face marred 
by toils and anguish, such as seldom come 
to the sons of men for the face to bear a 
record of. This is the face and this is 
the body, bearing in form and features, 
such records of experience as may yet find 
worthy expression in statue or portrait by 
the skill of some master artist, whose genius 
and technique may yet bring before us again 
the personality and power we once beheld.” 


NE of the few surviving auditors 
d) of the Cooper Institute address, 
George Haven Putnam, wrote in 
his “Memoirs”: “The first impression of 
the man from the West did nothing to 
contradict the expectation of something 
weird, rough and uncultured; the long un- 
gainly figure upon which hung clothes 
that while newly made for this trip were 
undoubtedly the work of an_ unskillful 
tailor; the large feet and clumsy hands, 
of which the speaker seems to be unduly 
conscious, at the outset at least; the long 
gaunt head capped with a shock of hair 
that seemed not often thoroughly brushed, 
made a picture which did not fit in with 
New York’s conception of a finished states- 
man.” 
Of Lincoln whom he heard speak in 
Cincinnati, in eighteen fifty-nine, Moncure 
D. Conway, left this record: “Browning’s 


description of the German professor, ‘three 
parts sublime to one grotesque,’ was 
applicable to this man. The face had a 
battered and bronzed look without being 
hard. His nose was prominent and 
buttressed a strong and high forehead. His 
eyes were high vaulted, and had an expres- 
sion of sadness. His mouth and chin were 
close together.” 

On Independence Day, eighteen fifty-six, 
Seymour D. Thompson saw and heard 
Lincoln speak at Oregon, of which he 
wrote a few years ago: “He was tall and 
did not stand erect. His face was not 
strong. It was not square; its jaws were 
not well set, its mouth was weak, his eyes 
were destitute of animation except when 
aroused, and then they were full of fire. 
But in repose they seemed wholly dead, 
snake-like. I had never seen eyes that im- 
pressed me so unfavorably.” 

Robert Dale Owen expressed his love for 
Lincoln as he was, with his rugged features, 
his coarse and rebellious hair and his sad 
dreamy eyes. 

No more reliable authority on the early 
Lincoln can be found than John N. Scripps, 
his first serious biographer, who consulted 
Lincoln freely before publishing his work, 
in 1860. Therein is incorporated this de- 
scription of the then Presidential candidate, 
“His frame is muscular, but gaunt and wiry. 
His hair is black, he steps with his head 
inclined forward. His head sits well on his 
shoulders.” 

One of the committee to receive Lincoln 
when he spoke at Cooper Institute in 1860, 
Charles B. Nott, described him as a plain 
man, an ungainly man, unadorned, apparent- 
ly uncultivated, showing the awkwardness 
of self-conscious rusticity. His dress that 
night before a New York audience was a 
black frock coat, “ill setting and too short 
for him in the body, skirt and arms—a roll- 
ing collar low down, disclosing his long, 
thin, shrivelled throat, uncovered and ex- 
posed.” 

We wish to say to our readers that the 
complete source of every quotation made in 
this article may be had in detail by writing 
to the editor of this magazine. We have 
not printed this information because it 
would so materially lengthen the article. 
Just as we are going to press we read with 
the greatest interest a cable to the New 
York Times from London saying that it 
has been announced in the House of Com- 
mons that the English Government has 
accepted the Barnard statue. 
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Among the Craftsmen 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE: A 
STONE BUNGALOW AND A 
DUTCH COLONIAL COTTAGE 
MADE MODERN AND PRAC- 
TICAL 


HE first of the two houses we have 
designed this month was planned 
primarily to get a simple roof on 

good lines. With small houses it is diffi- 
cult to get a picturesque roof, not only 
because the house is too small to permit a 
graceful sweep, but also a good roof is 
often too expensive. This Touchstone 
House number thirteen was condensed to 
the utmost limit of practicality for the pur- 
pose of making it as cheap as possible. We 
have made it of stone because in a com- 
munity where there is stone at all, it is a 
cheap building material. Where stone is 
hard to get this same plan could be carried 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER THIR- 
TEEN; FLOOR PLAN. 


out in hollow tile and concrete or wood. 
We have carried the matter of economy and 
condensation of space to such an extent that 
we have done away even with a little vesti- 
bule. But as may be seen by glancing at 
the floor plan a vestibule could easily be 
built by enclosing the porch and extending 
the terrace in front of the porch enough 
to make it roomy. 

We have had so many requests for small 
inexpensive homes that we determined to 
design one, restraining every desire to add 
a little more room or another convenience 
or anything in fact that would add to the 
expense. There is nothing in this plan 
that we are showing that could possibly be 
eliminated and still leave the house complete 
enough to be really a comfortable home. 
The living-room and dining-room are prac- 
tically one, and if the owner prefers, even 
the division line indicated between them 
could be done away with and the dining 
table set at the end of the large living- 
room. Even the smallest house should have 
a fireplace so we have decided not to de- 
prive the living-room of its chief note of 
interest. A little hall separates the two 

bedrooms con veni- 
f ently and gives them 
both passageway to 
the bath room and 
out to the sleeping 
porch. Some people 
would object to the 
sleeping porch on 
the first floor, but it 
is easy to put a stone 
parapet about the 
lower part and en- 
close the upper with 
roll curtains. If this 
porch was not 
wanted for sleeping 
it could be a little 
outdoor sitting-room 
or enclosed to make 
| a small playroom or 

sewing-room. 

The chief room in 
this house is the 
kitchen because in a 
house as small as 
this one the mistress 
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BUNGALOW OF STONE KNOWN AS TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
NUMBER 13, WITH A SIMPLE ROOF OF GOOD LINES AND 
INTERIOR CONDENSED TO THE UTMOST LIMIT CONSIST- 
ENT WITH COMFORT AND BEAUTY. IT COULD BE BUILT 
OF HOLLOW TILE OR WOOD WHERE STONE IS SCARCE. 








DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE NUMBER 14, WITH THE HAL! 
AT THE SIDE OF THE HOUSE INSTEAD OF IN THE 
CENTER AS WAS INDICATED IN TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
NUMBER 3. THOUGH EXTERIOR HOLDS ATMOSPHERE OF 
THE PAST, INTERIOR IS MODERN IN EVERY RESPECT 
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would do her own work and therefore take 
a special pride in having an interesting and 
attractive kitchen. This kitchen has been 
thought out carefully to make the work 
easier. The dresser for dishes was put 
near the dining-room door to lessen the 
number of steps required to set the table 
and clear it away again. The pantry pro- 
vides ample shelf room to store extra 
quantities of food and hold the ice box. 
The shelves in the pantry should go clear 
to the ceiling and the lower part of the 
shelf space should be converted into draw- 
ers. The range gets full light 
from the windows. A _ sink 
and drain board are intro- 
duced beneath the windows 
and also one of the most con- 
venient articles of a modern 
kitchen, that is a culinary 
board. We are showing a 
small detail of the kitchen, in 
which is this culinary board 
beside the sink. It is of white 
porcelain with one portion of 
it slightly indented just enough 
to keep the flour in place when 
kneading. There is nothing 
finer for the kitchen walls than 
tile, but if tile is too expensive 
then some one of the oilcloths 
that imitate tile can be put on. 
It is as good as far as looks 
are concerned, but of course 
does not last-as long.. Tile. is 
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also splendid for the floors but 
if this is too expensive a com- 
position flooring or linoleum 
would prove serviceable. 

A stone bungalow gives the 
architect a better chance to fit 
it into the land than any other 
type of house. The rocks could 
be piled in such a way as to 
form a rock garden connect- 
ing directly with the founda- 
tion of the house or with the 
chimney so that the house 
seems to have been formed 
there through natural agencies 
itt instead of being built by man. 
HH The roof of this house is its 

H especial feature and we have 

indicated the edge as rolling 

a little because it gives more 

— substance and grace, than 

would a roof with sharp edge. 

Chimney flues are of different 

heights just to add a note of 

informality. All the flowers planted in the 

rock garden about the house should be wild, 

such as violets, trilliums, primroses, saxa- 

frage, ferns, blackberry vines, creeping pine, 

wood asters, azaleas, laurels, etc. Wood- 

bine should climb up the chimney instead 

of roses and wild honeysuckle planted about 
the porch. 
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OUCHSTONE House number four- 
teen is built along colonial lines as was 
Touchstone House number three. Because 
so much interest has been shown in house 
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THE KITCHEN IN A TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
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number three and so many inquiries came 
to the office we felt that we might make 
another form of the Dutch colonial but give 
it an entirely different floor plan. In num- 
ber three the hall was in the center of the 
house as it used to be in early American 
days, but in this house we have put the 
hall at one side, thus, though the two houses 
are somewhat similar externally, the ar- 
rangement of rooms is decidedly different. 
Placing the hall on one side gives us a liv- 
ing-room at the right and dining-room open- 
ing from it by a wide door to give a larger 
feeling of room. The sun-room can be 
treated in many different ways. The divi- 
sion indicated between dining-room and 
sun-room can be left out entirely or made 
of glass or grille as desired. The sun-room 
could also be converted into a conservatory 
if preferred, or the dining-room extended 
in a straight line with the end of the house 
which would save a trifle in cost of build- 
ing but would not be so picturesque. This 
sun-room gives a small deck space to the 
owner’s bed room, a space that can be used 
to air blankets or converted into a little 
garden. 

The kitchen as always with our houses 
has been planned for convenient working. 
It has its own service porch and the pantry 
is between the kitchen and dining-room 
which facilitates serving and helps to keep 
out the odors of cooking. The cellar door 
is close to the kitchen. In the front hall 
we have, by turning the first risers of the 
stairs sideways, made a place for a small 
lavatory and also by this plan made a more 
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KITCHEN IN TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER 
13, SHOWING POSITION OF THE SINK AND CUL- 
INARY BOARD. 


attractive hallway. Upstairs are four bed 
rooms and a small sewing-room each with 
ample closet room and abundance of win- 
dows. If when this house is built the 
owner does not wish a maid’s room, then 
her bath could be eliminated, making the 
room much larger. 

There are many effective ways of paint- 
ing this house, the most popular, perhaps, 
is to have the house white, the shutters for- 
est green and the roof a slightly darker 
tone of the same green. We have seen a 
house similar in type with blinds and lat- 
tice-work painted a rich peacock blue. The 
blue lattice-work in the garden and across 
the house with perhaps a little bird house 
with a blue roof in the yard, gives a very 
unusual note to a home, a modern note that 
is very pleasing to a certain class of peo- 
ple. If such a noticeable color be intro- 
duced, care should be taken as to the color 
of the plants used at the base of the house. 
All reds and pinks should be avoided and 
rich blues, yellows, whites and much green 
used instead. 















ONE-PIECE PORCELAIN 
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THE NEW KITCHEN: ITS 
COMFORT, CONVENIENCE 
AND BEAUTY 


LEANLINESS and godliness have 
( always been associated together in 

every form of religion. Cleanliness 
belongs among the ten commandments of 
Oriental religion. Science with penetrating 
vision has shown us the reason for this. 
Science tells us that unclean food or food 
prepared in unclean receptacles, in dark 
unsanitary kitchens, poison the mind and 
spirit as well as the body. Uncleanliness is 
the greatest spreader of disease, we all 
know. The campaign for sanitary kitchens 
has unearthed many explanations of why 
people are deficient in vitality, lazy in mind 
and weak in will power. Sanitary condi- 
tions have been installed in school rooms 
to the noticeable raising of the standard of 
health and scholarship of the pupils. Model 
kitchens established in different colleges 
and schools are so clean and attractive that 
the children learning to work in them feel 
dissatisfied with the dark brown, cumber- 
some kitchen of their homes and all uncon- 
sciously the leaven of efficiency is set work- 
ing through a thousand homes that but a 
year ago, perhaps, took little thought for 
the beauty, cleanliness and efficiency of the 
kitchen. 


Model kitchens built as object lessons by 


MODEL EFFICIENCY KITCHEN EQUIPPED 
WITH GAS, BUILT AND OPERATED BY THE 
STANDARD SANITARY MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY. 


domestic science instructors, are so fasci- 
nating that housewives who see them at 
once wish to establish the same efficiency in 
their own kitchens. The first change is 
generally with the sink, for sinks are not 
only built at a back-breaking height but are 
ideal breeding grounds for vermin and 
disease. So the first and most important 
part in remodelling old kitchens or estab- 
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THE KITCHEN IN THE HOUSE OF EVAN R. 
MOSHER, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, C. E. 
WHITNEY, ARCHITECT, IS A FINE EXAMPLE OF 
A MODERN SCIENTIFIC KITCHEN. 


lishing new ones is to install a sink at least 
thirty-four inches from the floor to the 
rim of the sink. This is the height, recom- 
mended by those who have made a study 
of kitchen efficiency. No one knows why 
women have consented for so many years 
to wash dishes at a sink so low that the 
back was strained. A large white enameled 
one-piece kitchen sink with one or two 
integral drain boards and back, are now 
made at a price within the means of almost 
every one. One could afford to go without 
almost anything in the kitchen rather than 
such a white, easily kept clean, indispens- 
able article of kitchen furniture. Of 
course, there are less expensive small white 
enameled sinks with but one drain board. 
This is ample for a small kitchen if there 
be a table near by or the sink is near a 
kitchen cabinet so that dishes may be easily 
set in place. 

The modern sanitary kitchen should have 
a table with a white porcelain or glass top. 
All the shelves should be of glass or 
painted with a white enamel paint that can 
easily be washed: walls of tile, or painted 
so that they can be washed, or covered 
with white oilcloth: ice box, white without 
and within. There is no reason why every 
object in the kitchen could not be white 
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NEW KITCHEN 


House- 


with the exception of the 
keepers want to see the dirt so they can 


stove. 


do away with it. The old kitchens were 
painted gray or dark brown so that dirt 
would not show. Modern housekeepers 
want every speck to show so that they can 
instantly remove it. The modern kitchen 
is small ‘and things are arranged so that 
one article of necessity is near whatever 
it is to be used with, so there is no crossing 
back and forth, from side to side, of the 
room to get needed articles. For instance, 
with a modern kitchen cabinet the cook 
can stand in front of it and everything in 
the way of flour, sugar, spices, etc., needed 
in bread or cake and pie making is immedi- 
ately at hand. The saving of steps in this 
one invention, simplifies housework | im- 
mensely. 

It is one thing to have the proper kitchen 
furniture but it is quite another to arrange 
it in the most practical manner. Dish clos- 
ets should be near the dining-room door in- 
stead of across the room as many architects 
are fond of suggesting. All closets and cup- 
boards should be on the inside walls leaving 
outdoor walls for windows. Kitchens 
should not be on the north side of the 
house where they cannot get sun, but the 
sun should come in from at least two direc- 
tions. Stove and sink should always be 
set where they get full light from the win- 
dows. There should always be cross drafts 
and a hood over the stove. Every closet 














THE NEW KITCHEN 


should have an outdoor window. Brooms 
should be in a closet of their own and never 
put in a closet with food. All plumbing 
should be open and cooking utensils of 
porcelain or agate ware. 

Everything in a modern kitchen is put 
within easy reach. There are glass and 
china containers for all food stuffs, com- 
fortable chairs to sit on while preparing 
vegetables, sometimes a tall one at the sink 
to use while washing the dishes. There 
should be white or light colored walls and 
color introduced on dishes, flowers in the 
windows, sash curtains (never shades) 
small washable rugs to stand on in front 
of stove and sink. Order, cleanliness and 
convenience is the keynote of a modern 
kitchen. 

Special mention should be made of the 
modern electrical appliances for use in kit- 
chen and dining-room, such as electric irons, 
toasters and coffee pots for the dining 
table, which simplify work so tremendously. 
At present the cost of cooking by electric- 
ity is too high for the ordinary small home- 
maker, but the day will doubtless come 
when there will be no such things as black 
stoves requiring coal to feed them that 
brings so much dirt and soot into a kitchen. 
Washing machines run by electricity will 
also do away with the  heart-breaking 
drudgery of the wash tub. Gas stoves have 
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CORNER OF A MODERN KITCHEN 
WALL AND THE SINK AND STOVE 
WELL LIGHTED. 
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THE OUTSIDE 


simplified housekeeping much by doing 
away with coal. Fireless cookers also save 
long hours spent over a hot stove. 

To show all the appliances simple, ex- 
pensive, or costly that go into a modern 
kitchen, saving time, motion and steps is 
far beyond the scope of this article. From 
“asy scouring powders to floors needing 
no scouring whatsoever, there is not an item 
in the kitchen of to-day that does not show 
a steady advance in scientific housekeeping. 
Young girls are given training not only in 
cooking but in furnishing their homes, and 
architects are making special studies of de- 
signing kitchens with the thought of the 
workers comfort uppermost in mind, so that 
the work of the woman who used to cook 
before an open fire and the woman who 
simply turns on an electric current or gas 
in a pure white stove is as far apart as the 
night and day. 

Among the modern kitchen conveniences 
that save steps and facilitate order is a tea 
wagon, that can be used in many ways, car- 
rying dishes or food from table to stove, or 
wheeled to the porch and vegetables pre- 
pared upon it out in the sunlight. Another 
small but valuable article called “The Silent 
Maid” is a rack to be hung on the inside of 
pantry doors, to hold pots and pans. Hooks 
are adjustable so one article fits in its place 
without interfering with its neighbor. 
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THE CRAFT OF WROUGHT-IRON MAKING 


WROUGHT IRON: ITS HISTORY 
AND MAKING: BY FREDERIC 
NEWLIN PRICE 


HERE is no doubt but that the 
ancient wars inspired the first great 
steps in iron working. Each army 
had its armor-maker on the field— 
who in times of peace built gateways and 
grilles and many pieces for the house. This 
artisan was called also ferrier blacksmith 
and later locksmith. The beauty of the 
armored suits that come down to us sur- 
passes all wonder. In those days the en- 
trance to the castle was its most vulnerable 
part and the armory was protected with 
heavy oaken iron-bound gates; they were 
made a stubborn barrier, as the masonry 
wall that surrounded the castle. Beauty 
followed with the natural development of 
scroll and leaf. Pliable and soft, the iron 
bar readily lent itself to design and the 
smith could loose his spirit in the building 
of a more beautiful screen, a strong and 
more exquisite barrier, through the trans- 
parent panels of which the vista of the 
village or valleys might be enjoyed in peace- 
ful times. 
Nor may we miss the fact that when the 
iron is in heat he must strike. No time 
to dream or vision his design, for he must 
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ENGLISH SCONCE—DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY FREDERIC NEWLIN PRICE. 


build. It is in this moment of action that 
much depends. The spirit of the builder 
speaks in the striking hammer and the 
scroll will show the greatness of 
his genius. The leaf hammered 
from the rod takes form by his im- 
pulse. There becomes an impres- 
sionistic piece—hewn rough—crude 
—strong. This thing that is born 
in a shower of sparks in the dark 
and gloomy forge room must 
appeal to all lovers of art most 
strongly. It lives by virtue of no 
sharp tempered steel finger cutting 
into its form to definite measure- 
ments. 

While heated red hot, iron is 
softer than lead and more work- 
able. At the forge, pieces can be 
made one, by a few blows of the 
hammer. More than any other 
characteristic, the welding quality 
peculiar only to iron, has made this 
plentiful metal indispensable to the 
people of the world for centuries 
past. It needs no great factory for 
its elaboration. A few tools—the 
chisel, the tongs, etc., and the smith 
may work his article out. The 
forge and the bellows—the anvil 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH WROUGHT-IRON CHAIRS. 


and his strong arm—and the glory of his 
work suffice for his equipment. 

We can not return to the old days when 
we might build our forge in a forest and 
pile our charcoal on the ore and with great 
difficulty and with a long period of time 
evolve our billet—we do not cut, from this, 


our piece to hammer into length—to round 
or square or hexagon—we need not split 
the rod to scroll and corner these things. 
The times have developed to that point 
where our rods are furnished to a size and 
we may heat and build them as we will. 
There is probably no knowledge of the 
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: ANCIENT 
WROUGHT- 
IRON DOOR- 
PULLS 
AND HINGES. 


wrought-iron workmen of olden times more 
interesting than that formula they used for 
making iron rust-proof and lasting. Aside 
from the more thorough treatment of the 
piece, the continued molding and hammer- 
ing, we have no chemical solution of the 
problem. Good results are obtained by an 
oil treatment—dipping the red hot iron 
piece in some thick oil (such as linseed). 
In this method the oil seems to penetrate 
within the outer casing of the iron, pro- 





tecting it. There is no question but that the 
iron was painted with color and varnished, 
although the polichrome colors of old Italy 
have almost entirely disappeared from the 
antique pieces. 

With the present revival of interest in 
color we have learned to create dark reds, 
blue, and green—toned in the fire and 
greyed with the softness given them by 
time. A most delightful effect is a rusty red 
color lightened with gold leaf, the design 
relieved by rubbing off the rusty over-tone 
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ITALIAN TRIPOD FOR AQUARIUM. 


letting the bright red priming coat show; 
add to this green leaf work and Italian blue 
joining pieces and the result will charm and 
delight. Another finish that is not only pro- 
tective but also lends itself to many in- 
teriors with undoubted success is a wax 
finish sometimes called Swedish iron. In 
this process the tallow or wax is rubbed 
on the finished iron and then heated and 
rubbed again with 
abrasive cloth, more 
wax added, heated 
again and _ rubbed. 
The bright steel will 
glisten and_ shine 
through the unpol- 
ished darker areas. 

We may give some 
general suggestion 
for the selection of 
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THE CRAFT OF WROUGHT-IRON MAKING 


wrought-iron pieces, but it must be borne in 
mind that above all it must show work, de- 
sign and execution. First—light strip work 
—there should be nothing in wrought pieces 
that can be bent up and out of design by the 
fingers—Secondly—the lighter parts—the 
decorative tendril and branches should be 
worked from square rods into round 
and oval stems—Thirdly—supporting bands 
should be solid and well hammered into 
point or twist couplings—F ourthly—leaf 
work cannot be made of white metal or tin. 
It should be joined on the end of a rod or 
hammered and welded on, formed from 
heavy sheet metal, otherwise the sharp edges 
will be not only unsightly and ugly but also 
will be dangerous. 

Of the constructive periods of wrought 
iron the Italian is perhaps most interesting. 
Receiving from Greece and the East the 
best impulse of design both classic and bar- 
barian, the work of the Italian Rennais- 
sance shows most pure in design and won- 
derful in execution. Certainly for the stu- 
dent this period offers the most elemental 
and instructive field. 

It is impossible to catalogue those parts 
essentially characteristic of the Italian de- 
sign. Derived from Greek, Egyptian and 
the Orient, influenced by the capacity of the 
smith and his forge or inspired by the 
architecture of the building, the grille or 
bracket builded itself naturally. 

The rosette and acanthus decoration were 
the basis of its ornament. The lotus leaf 
and the corn stalk—the poinsetta flower and 
the sun-flower glorified the design as the 
trefoil and quatrefoil formed the diaper. 

The Italians made many tables and floor 
stands, tripods, candelabra and lamps of 
wrought iron. Robert Evelyn speaks of 
marveling at the great number and great 
beauty of the wrought iron beds in the 
sixteenth century. Iron there, seemed the 
useful metal for domestic pieces. Together 
with brightly colored carved wood it rivaled 
the mural paintings of the school of Michael 
Angelo. Unfortunately only fragments 
have come down to us, saved by Monks 
and Princes, after centuries of loss. 

No nation has given us more in wrought 
iron than England. During the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century great progress was 
made. The English iron in its best design 
grows from Italian influences. The contri- 
bution for which we thank England is the 
simplicity and directness of its pieces. 
Whereas Rome had iron before copper and 


bronze it seems to have neglected it and 
Caevan came to England to know its value. 
They do not use much color, but like the 
Italian masters—some gold was used. The 
motifs of the Greek fan, lozenges, the tulip, 
the lotus, the harp—few are original with 
them, yet their treatment glorified the iron 
work of the world. 


TOUCHSTONE GALLERIES 


HE two rooms of the Touchstone Gal- 

leries have attracted many visitors in- 
terested in the fine hand-painted furniture 
designed and executed by Floy Katherine 
Hanson, and the tied-and-dyed and batik 
draperies designed at the Noank Studios. 
The Dragon Fly Pottery arranged against 
scarfs from the Noank Studios or standing 
upon Miss Hanson’s furniture gives a lot of 
emphasis to color combinations of unusual 
nature. The three exhibitors have grouped 
their work in such a way that different por- 
tions of the galleries form suggestions for 
decorative treatment of home quite in line 
with the helpfulness of the Touchstone 
House endeavors to give its friends. 


Miss Hanson uses only American woods 
and her manner of staining them marks a new 
departure in home furnishings. They make 
ordinary furniture look monotonous and 
commonplace. Every article is like a picture 
in tone, yet not so extreme as to offend the 
taste of those who love the mellowness of 
old mahogany. One can fancy the cheerful- 
ness and uplifting effect that even a dark 
New York apartment house furnished with 
her furniture would have upon any one liv- 
ing in it. It calls to mind spring or October 
days through the color atmosphere that is so 
notable a characteristic of every piece. 


Miss Harris and Miss DeForest of the 
Noank Studios carry out through skilled 
dyeing the color suggestions contained in 
Miss Hanson’s furniture and also introduce 
many new combinations of their own. These 
gifted artists not only design scarfs worthy 
to set the color standard of an entire room, 
but imitate with any desired material what- 
ever color modern decorators need to perfect 
a beautiful room. 


Miss Fox with her Dragon Fly Pottery 
carries still farther the idea of introducing 
color in rooms in a fresh satisfying way. 
There is not a color of the rainbow nor in a 
New England garden that she does not catch 
and produce again in glazes shimmering as 
a dragon fly’s wing or humming bird’s throat. 
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WHAT TO DO FOR OUR SOLDIER BOYS 


WHAT TO DO FOR OUR SOL- 
DIER BOYS: ON THE TRANS- 
PORT: BY JEANNE JUDSON 


S the time approached for the men to 
A leave training camp and brave the 
journey across the Atlantic, the 
happiness of busy activity that had filled 
Mrs. Grayson’s mind, as well as the minds 
of hundreds of other women in the small 
town, began to be dulled by thoughts of 
what seemed like permanent parting. Mrs. 
Grayson tried hard to be cheerful, but when 
she got a letter from Gordon saying that 
the day was near, every line of it was 
blurred with her tears, as she read. 

The women had done everything possible 
for the comfort of the men in camp, but 
what could they do for men, crowded, hun- 
dreds and hundreds together in a transport 
ship? Her only hope was in Mrs. Talbot. 
She had come to rely upon that quiet, little 
woman, as a source of unlimited strength 
and comfort. So it was to Mrs. Talbot 
that she went with her letter from Gordon. 

“Of course no one knows that exact day. 
I doubt if even the Major could tell us. But 
it will be soon. I know it will be hard for 
you not to know the exact hour of my de- 
parture or the transport on which we sail— 
hard too not to have a last farewell, but even 
this may be denied us, but secrecy is so 
necessary about the sailings of transports.” 
Thus the letter ran, and every word was a 
sharp pain in the mother’s heart. 

“I know,” said Mrs. Talbot, when the 
letter had been read to her. “I got a letter 
from my boys this morning with much the 
same news in it. We must get busy and 
take care of their comfort on board that 
transport. It isn’t at all necessary that we 
should know the name of the ship or the 
hour of sailing. Of couse, when they get to 
France, we will have to content ourselves 
with working through the Red Cross, with 
the feeling that in helping all the men, we 
are also helping our own boys; but we can 
see that they go on board that transport with 
everything possible to contribute to their 
comfort on the voyage to start them out 
right in the trenches. That is what we must 
think of now.” 

That afternoon Mrs. Talbot told the 
asembled women her plans. 

“T have here,” she said, “a list of things 
which every man needs in the field—some 
of which are provided by the Government 
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—and some of which we have already sent 
our boys. The list was mailed me by the 
captain of Company C, where both of my 
sons are enrolled. I wrote to him asking 
his advice. I didn’t want to send useless 
things, but I don’t want my boys to go away 
lacking anything that can contribute to their 
comfort or efficiency. Captain R-— 
sent me this list. He put a cross in front 
of the things that are in regular issue. | 
have made a list of the things that were not 
marked with a cross, and have made a copy 
of the list for every one of you.” 

The list which Mrs. Talbot distributed, 
was as follows: 

One bath towel, one face towel, one dish 
towel, six handkerchiefs, one pair overalls, 
bath soap, tooth brush, tooth powder, comb 
and brush, shaving soap, brush, mirror and 
razor, brown buttons, brown thread, heavy, 
white thread, heavy, large and small needles, 
safety pins, adhesive tape. 

This list was described as “absolutely 
necessary” and contained only things not 
issued by the quartermaster. 

A second list was described as not abso- 
lutely necessary, but advisable as contribut- 
ing to comfort. It was as follows: 

Two pairs of pajamas (preferably flannel 
or light woolen), one pair of sneakers, slip- 
pers or heavy mocassins, nail file or nail 
clippers, face cloth, rubber sponge, small 
sissors, preferable with blunt ends, one pair 
of old gloves. ; 

Added to these things Mrs. Talbot urged 
that such men as had not already received 
a full set of knitted things should be taken 
care of before departure. The full set of 
knitted garments consists of sweater. 
muffler, wristlets, helmet (a garment like a 
close fitting hood which complete covers the 
head and ears and has a knitted strap to 
fit under the chin, some models also cover- 
ing the neck); and a sleeping suit, made 
very much like a child’s sleeping suit, ex- 
cept that it is knitted. 

The women went over these lists care- 
fully, eliminating the things that had already 
been provided, and for the next week they 
were very busy, packing boxes for the men, 
who were so soon to be sent abroad, where 
gifts to them would have to be sent almost 
entirely through big organizations. This 
was practically the last really personal gift 
message that the women could send and they 
wanted it to be worthy of their love. 

More games were sent, and pounds and 
pounds of tobacco and cigarettes, as well 
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WHAT TO DO FOR OUR SOLDIER BOYS 


as candy. Always an effort was made to 
keep everything that was to be carried con- 
tinuously down to as small a space and as 
light a weight as possible. The tobacco and 
candy would be disposed of on the trip, 
despite the fact that smoking would have to 
cease at sundown of board, because of the 
danger of showing lights. 

Some one suggested magazines and books. 

“We must remember that all of the things 
we send to the boys must be carried with 
them to the port of departure and that there 
must be economy of weight and space. It is 
true that they will want something to read 
on board,” said Mrs. Talbot, “‘but there is a 
better way of sending that. We will send 
our magazines and books to the Expedition- 
ary Fund Bureau of the National League 
for Woman’s Service. Miss Margaret Car- 
son is the chairman, and they have head- 
quarters at 250 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. By sending the magazines and books 
to them, or money to buy magazines and 
books, we will be contributing to the fund 
that is providing entertainment for all the 
American soldiers on all of our transports 
and our boys will benefit with the rest. This 
is better than loading down individual sol- 
diers with unnecessary things which they 
may not be able to carry with them.” 

The work of sending this second ship- 
ment to the camp was much simpler than 
the first had been. Every woman or girl in 
town who had a relative or friend in the 
camp had registered her own name and the 
name of the soldier in whom she was inter- 
ested, at the headquarters in Mrs. Grayson’s 
house, so that the organization was in pos- 
session of the name of every man in camp 
and the company to which he belonged. 
Many of the women who registered were 
too poor to send even the simplest things; 
many of the others were able to equip sev- 
eral soldiers without inconvenience. Every 
woman was asked to do what she could. 
By finding out from the women just what 
each man already had they were enabled 
to make up a list of necessities after each 
man’s name. There were over three thou- 
sand men in the regiment, and of course, all 
of them did not come from the same town, 
but most of them did come from the same 
part of the state, and news of the First 
Regiment Comforts Committee as it was 
now called, has spread to the neighboring 
towns and villages, so that hundreds of 
contributions, of both money and gifts were 
coming in from all over the state, with re- 


quests that certain soldiers be remembered. 
The newspapers had given publicity to the 
work and Mrs. Grayson was so busy for the 
next week that she had no time to be sad, 
and even caught herself wondering whether 
she would have time for the daily note 
which she wrote to her own boy. 

The work was the more difficult because 
the women knew that their time was limited. 
They no longer came only in the afternoon. 
Every day they gathered at nine o’clock in 
the morning and many of them remained to 
work until long after their usual dinner 
hour. As far as possible each box was 
packed for an individual man. The boxes 
were twelve inches square, and each one 
contained the articles necessary, with which 
the soldier for whom it was packed, was 
not already supplied. Most of the men had 
already received the necessary toilet articles, 
writing paper and a sweater. Very few of 
them had sleeping suits or helmets, and 
extra pairs of socks were considered always 
welcome, so every box contained at least 
one pair; also the long shoe laces (three 
yards long) and the suggested pair of 
mocassins or sneakers. 

“No one can fail to see the comfort of 
having an easy foot covering to put on after 
a long march,” said Mrs. Talbot. “The slip- 
pers will give them an opportunity to dry 
their shoes, and give their feet a rest from 
the heavy army service boots, even if they 
do not need drying. A soldier’s feet must 
be kept in good condition. That is why it 
is absolutely essential that he should have a 
change of socks every day. My boy tells 
me that they wash them with castile soap 
and leave the soap in the socks to dry. The 
soap contains sufficient oil to keep the feet 
from getting dry and sore. They get castile 
soap from the quartermaster’s department. 
It’s one of the regular issues but an extra 
bar will do no harm. It’s the same way with 
the oil for their guns. They clean their guns 
every day. The oil is issued, but they do 
not always have enough.” 

Every box contained besides necessities, 
tobacco and candy (hard candies and choco- 
late bars) ; and a tiny first aid package for 
dressing minor wounds. The boxes were 
made of ordinary heavy cardboard, wrapped 
outside with heavy brown paper, and each 
box was addressed to the man for whom it 
was intended—with his name, company and 
regiment in full. These boxes were in turn 
packed in larger wooden cases, each case 
containing boxes for one company, and ad- 
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WHAT TO DO FOR OUR SOLDIER BOYS 


dressed on the outside to the company com- 
manders, as: 
Captain John Smith, 
Company X, 
First Infantry Regiment, 
Camp ——— 

Two of these cases were packed with 
boxes of gifts for men whose names were 
not listed, and were addressed to the chief 
of the quartermaster’s department of the 
regiment, for distribution among the men 
who did not have friends or relatives to 
think of their personal needs. 

Some of the women shed a few tears 
when they packed the little sewing sets. It 
seemed so pathetic that Sammy should be 
compelled to do his own mending. These 
cases were of heavy cloth, very compact, 
each one containing the specified spools of 
brown and white thread, and a dozen brown 
buttons, strung securely on the safety pins. 
There weren’t any thimbles included, only 
thread, needles, pins, buttons and the dull 
pointed needles. 

Most of the men already had razors, but 
extra blades were included in the boxes. 
Another thing included in the boxes was 
candles made of rolled paper soaked in hot 
paraffin. Most of the women wanted to 
include photographs for their sons, brothers 
and sweethearts. Mrs. Talbot pointed out 
to them that the average cardboard photo- 
graph would not last long in camp, on the 
march and in the trenches. Instead she 
suggested small kodak snapshots. These 
could be pasted, a large number together, in 
a small leather book, which would keep the 
pictures undestroyed, and which would en- 
able the soldier to have a picture of all of 
his friends. 

“T know it’s practical,” she said, “for one 
of my Canadian nephews, who has been 
fighting almost two years, has a kodak book 
like that.” 

Mrs. Talbot’s son had written to her about 
some of the gifts. “Please don’t let them 
send us any more of those intricate coin 
purses,” he wrote. “Any soldier would 
rather have an old tobacco sack that can be 
tied to his belt and slipped conveniently into 
his pocket, than the most expensive coin 
purse made. We only lose the ordinary 
coin purses.” 

Whenever possible each article was 
marked with the name of the man to whom 
it belonged, with the name of his company 
and regiment, in indelible ink. 

“But they ought to have some sort of a 
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coin purse ; and tobacco sacks will wear out 
in a week,” protested one woman. 

The result of this discussion was that 
Mrs. Talbot found in one of the shops a 
small chamoise bag, fastening with a draw 
string like a tobacco sack. It was as con- 
venient as the old makeshift and ten times 
as durable. 

The merchants in the town were for the 
most part willing to co-operate with the 
women for patriotic reasons, and the things 
which must be bought, were bought in quan- 
tity at the lowest possible price. Toward the 
last many of the knitted articles were 
bought, as there was not time to knit a suffi- 
cient quantity before the men left camp. 

“It’s too bad that they can’t take their 
phonograph with them,” said one woman. 
“T know they enjoyed it so much. Of course 
the next contingent sent to the training camp 
will enjoy it, but I would like to have our 
boys keep it if possible.” 

“They can’t take everything, you know,” 
said Mrs. Talbot, “but there is no reason 
why we shouldn’t send them some harmon- 
icas.” 

Some of the women looked astonished; 
others laughed a bit, thinking it was a joke. 

“I’m quite serious,” explained Mrs. Tal- 
bot. “There are hundreds of harmonicas 
among the British soldiers and they are 
prized possessions among the men in the 
trenches. You have no idea what simple 
thing will amuse the men in camp. Men 
are very much like small boys and I do not 
think that we can give more genuine pleas- 
ure with anything than with a few ‘mouth 
organs.” They can make a noise with them 
a sort of primitive music, something to 
sing by.” 

So it was that some of the women added 
harmonicas to their boxes. Packs of cards, 
dominoes, checkers, and other simple games 
were chosen as well, but Mrs. Talbot warned 
against sending too many of these things to 
to camp. “Remember that every ounce the 
men must carry counts,” she said. “We 
can send games, books and magazines con- 
tinuously to the Expeditionary Fund of the 
National League for Woman’s Service, and 
our boys will benefit with the others. 

Because of congested freight conditions, 
and the use of many trains for transport- 
ing troops it was advisable to get their ship- 
ment of boxes off with a good leeway of 
several days in time, and by working late 
at night for the last few days this was 
accomplished. 
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HURRY-UP KNITTING FOR OUR SOLDIERS 


They were overjoyed when they got news 
of the safe arrival of the boxes, with letters 
from the boys which said: “You were just 
in time; it is now only a matter of hours 
until we will get the order to move. Of 
course, we will not all go on one ship, but 
we will all have our gifts because you 
addressed them to the different companies 
and it has been very simple to distribute 
them. No one seems to have been for- 
gotten.” 

Tired out with their work, and cheered 
by these letters, it was several days before 
the women thought to ask, “What next?” 

“Our work has just begun,” said Mrs. Tal- 
bot. “From now on we cannot do so much 
for our boys individually, but by working 
for all the soldiers and sailors in Uncle 
Sam's service, we can be taking care of our 
own boys as well. It’s like the idea of uni- 
versal motherhood. Even the animals take 
care of their own offspring, but it takes an 
intelligent, thinking woman to realize that 
the welfare of every mother’s son is inex- 
tricably tied up with the welfare of her 
own. 

“The first thing we must do is to pro- 
vide for a Red Cross unit here. We must 
ally ourselves with the Red Cross at once, 
for we can do the greater part of our work 
through it. Of course, there are dozens of 
relief societies through which we can render 
special service, but the Government is mak- 
ing an effort to centralize all activities in 
the one organization and co-operation is the 
keynote of the times.” 

“Of course you may continue to use my 
house,” said Mrs. Grayson. “Hundreds of 
French and English women have given up 
their homes as hospitals, and there’s no 
reason why I shouldn’t give mine for Red 
Cross work. It will not be home for me 
again until my boy comes back.” 

As Mrs. Grayson’s was one of the largest 
houses in the small town, her offer was 
accepted with enthusiasm. 

How the Red Cross unit was formed, and 
how the women worked for the welfare of 
our fighting men and even found ways of 
watching over their own boys to some ex- 
tent, is another story—a story that thou- 
sands of women all over America are living 
for themselves today. We shall continue 
these articles for several months—in Janu- 
ary “In the Trenches”; in February “In the 
Hospitals”; in March “As Prisoners”; in 
December we expect to publish an article on 
the “War Babies’ Cradle”. 


HURRY-UP KNITTING FOR 
OUR SOLDIERS: HOW TO MAKE 
ARTICLES THE RED CROSS 
NEEDS: PART TWO 

Wrist_Lets No. 1 

Y hank of yarn (% lb.); 1 pair Red 
Cross needles No. 2. 

Cast on 48 stitches, knit 2 and purl 2 for 
12 inches, and sew up leaving 2 inches open 
space for thumb 2 inches from edge. 

Wrist_Lets No. 2 

Y% hank of yarn (% lb.) ; 4 Red Cross 
Needles No. 1. 

Cast on 52 stitches on 3 needles : 16-16-20, 
Knit 2, purl 2 for 8 inches. To make open- 
ing for thumb, knit 2, purl 2 to end of 3d 
needle, turn; knit and purl back to end of 
Ist needle, always slipping first stitch ; turn. 
Continue knitting back and forth for 2 
inches. From this point continue as at 
first for 4 inches for the hand. Bind off 
loosely and buttonhole thumb opening. 

MepiuM Size Man’s Sock 

4 Red Cross Needles No. 1 (or steel 
needles No. 12); ™% Ib. (2 hanks). of 
yarn. 
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HURRY-UP KNITTING FOR OUR SOLDIERS 


Set up 60 stitches, 20 on each of 
three needles. Knit 2 plain and 
2 purl for 35 rows (4% inches). 
36th row knit 4 plain stitches, 
knit 2 together; repeat this un- 
til the round is completed. 
There are now 50 stitches on 
the needles. Knit 50 rows 
plain until leg measures 11 
inches. (6% inches of plain 
knitting). Take half the num- 
ber of stitches (25) on first 
needle for the heel (leaving 12 
and 13 stitches on the second 
and third needles for the instep), add on 
the 25 stitches, knit 1 row, purl 1 row 
alternately for 26 times (or 3 inches), 
always slipping the first stitch. Begin to 
turn heel on the wrong side, slip 1, purl 
13, purl 2 together, purl 1. 

Turn work over, slip 1, knit 4, slip 1, knit 
1, and pass it over slipped stitch, knit 1. Turn 
slip 1, purl 5, 
purl 2 together, 
purl 1. Turn, 
slip 1, knit 6, 
slip 1, knit 1, 
and pass it over 
slipped stitch, 
knit 1. Con- 
tinue working 
toward the sides 
of the heel in 
this manner, 
leaving 1 more 
stitch between 
decreases on 
every row until 
all the stitches 
are worked in. 
There should 
then be 15 
stitches on the 
needle. Pick up 
13 stitches on 
side of heel; 
now knit the 25 
stitches on 2d 
and 3d_ needle 
on to one needle, 
which becomes 
your 2d needle; 
with your 3d 
needle pick up 
the 13 stitches 
on other side of 
heel, and knit 7 
_ stitches off your 
“BED-SOCK” FOR woUNDED _|St needle so 
SOLDIER that you will 
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WRISTLET, THE DESIGN NEEDED BY THE RED CRosS 


now have 21 stitches on the Ist needle, 25 
stitches on the 2d needle, and 20 stitches on 
3d needle. Ist needle (a) knit to within 3 
stitches of end, knit 2 together, knit 1. 2d 
needle (b) knit plain. 3d needle (c) knit 
1, slip 1, knit 1, pass slipped stitch over, 
knit plain to end of needle. Knit around 
plain (d). 

Repeat a, b, c, and d until you have 13 
stitches on lst needle, 25 stitches on 2d, 
12 stitches on 3d. Knit plain for 4% inches. 
Ist needle (e) knit 10 stitches—knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 1. 2d needle (f) knit 1, slip 1, 
knit 1, pass slipped stitch over, knit 19 
stitches. Knit 2 together, knit 1. 3d needle 
(g) knit 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass slipped stitch 
over, knit 9 stitches, knit 2 rows plain (h). 

Repeat e, f, g, and h 5 times, then narrow 
every other row until you have 5 stitches 
on your lst needle, 9 stitches on your 2d 
needle and 4 stitches on your 3d needle. 
Knit the 5 stitches on your Ist needle on to 
your 3d. Your work is now all on 2 needles 
opposite each other. Break off yarn leaving 
12-inch end. Thread into worsted -needle 
and proceed to weave the front and back 
together as follows: 

Pass worsted needle through Ist stitch* 
of front knitting needle as if knitting and 
slip stitch off—pass through 2d stitch as if 
purling—leave stitch on, pull thread through 
Ist stitch of back needle as if purling, slip 
stitch off, purl thread through 2d stitch of 
back needle as if knitting, leave stitch on. 
Repeat from* until all the stitches are off 
the needle. Sock when finished should mea- 
sure: Foot, from tip of heel to tip of toe, 
11 inches. Leg, from tip of heel to tip of 
leg, 14 inches. 

Bep Sock 


4 Red Cross Needles, No. 2, 1 hank yarn 

4 lb.). Cast on 48 stitches on 3 needles, 
16 on each. 

Knit plain and loosely for 20 inches. 
Decrease every other stitch by knitting two 
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together with 12 stitches and weave to- 
gether as per directions on sock. 
MUFFLER 

2% hanks of yarn (% lb.). 1 pair Red 
Cross Needles No. 3. 

Cast on 50 stitches or 11 inches. Plain 
knitting for 68 inches. 

Was u-CLOTH 

Wuite Knitting Cotton (medium weight) ; 
1 pair Red Cross Needles No. 1. 

Cast on 70 stitches, knit back and forth 
plain until cloth is about 10 inches square 
and bind off. Sew a loop of tape to one 
corner. 

Hor WaTER BortLe-Cover 

White Knitting Cotton (medium weight) ; 
1 pair Red Cross Needles No. 1. 

Cast on 56 stitches, knit 2, purl 2 and 
repeat until the work is 4 inches deep. Then 
knit back and forth plain for 9% inches 
more or until entire work measures 13% 
inches. Next decrease 2 stitches at begin- 
ning and 2 stitches at end of each needle 
until there are sixteen stitches left and bind 
off. Make another piece in same manner 
and sew together. Attach a 20-inch piece of 
tape to seam at one side of end ribbing to 
tie around neck of bottle. 
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STILL LIFE: BY VIOLET MEGE 


ART NOTES 

THE BEAUTIFUL CHILDLIKE 
WOMEN OF ALGERIA AS 
PAINTED BY VIOLET MEGE 


LGERIA has two selves, the one 
A which the foreigner has created for 
himself, and the beautiful Algeria, 
the real one, which is strongly armed 
against all outside intrusion, by habits, tradi- 
tions, religion, by its very life. It is a solid 
fairyland where real things happen, it has 
nothing whatever of the Arabian Nights 
in it. 

The light in Algeria, though foreigners 
find it painfully dazzling at first, has a re- 
fined transparent quality quite restful to the 
eyes, it is neutral and changes not the re- 
spective color of objects as does the reddish 
glow of the North American sun; the Al- 
gerian shadows though they seem black by 
contrast with the sun are filled with light 
and the reflections of all the neighboring 
colors so that everything appears simple and 
large. The great light effaces all small de- 
tails, while the shadows contain enough 
color to make even the stones live. 
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SCENE IN ALGERIAN COURTYARD: FROM A 


PAINTING BY VIOLET MEGE 


The Arab women are generally very good 
looking, especially so for the reason that 
often they do not know it. Their standards 
of beauty are such that the most beautiful 
girl is sometimes considered quite ordinary, 
she may have beautiful features, as is most 
usual, but if her complexion is dark, though 
it is of a very fine color, they say she is not 
pretty: “her face is bad.” And again she 
may, and generally does have a very fine 
body, with long svelt, and exquisitely shaped 
muscles, a body grown in a most natural 
way, like a fine, graceful, but hardy plant; 
yet if she is not very fat, “she has not an 
ideal womanly body.” Parents generally do 
everything possible to get a girl fat before 
they begin talking about her in different 
families to get her married. 

She is always happy, her face shows it, 
though she knows nothing of what is hap- 
pening in the big world outside, nor how far 
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it extends. She does not suffer being shut 
up, she is too wise to suffer. 

As companions, the Arab women are de- 
lightful. When you go on a visit, they ex- 
pect you to come early in the morning, and 
stay till sunset, if not several days or weeks, 
and it is a great rest to be with these peace- 
ful and childish people free from all worry, 
They keep you laughing about nothing at 
all. 


Friday is their day of rest, it is the day 
when all the women go to the cemeteries to 
visit the dead, and there they meet also and 
visit each other. No men over ten years 
old are allowed in the graveyard, so the 
women are free to unveil. 

They arrive all dressed in spotless white, 
though under their veils they wear rich and 
well chosen hues. They arrive with strings 
of jasmin flowers hanging from their heads, 
and leaving waves of scent in the air—and 
with branches of pure green “terebenthe” 
to lay on the graves. 

And putting richly colored handmade rugs 
on the ground between the highly tinted 
Cyramic tombs, they sit in friendly groups 
in the light sun, or in the shade of a fig tree, 
and the cool air and white lights are filled 
with their fine strong exotic scents, with the 
full shapes of their large white bloomers— 
traced on luminous patches of color, and the 
red and golden earth—and with the sound 
of the pure crystalline notes of their voices 
—that are like those of little happy birds,— 
when the women and girls meet and greet, 
and keep cheering, and calling to each other 
under the clear deep zephyr sky. 


* * ok 


The Arab men generally consider it quite 
unnecessary and even unmanly to be too 
communicative about business and all other 
affairs, with their wives. Therefore a 
French friend of mine, an architect, speak- 
ing to me about a certain rich Arab, whose 
wives and family I was well acquainted 
with, told me that one day this Arab had 
some repairs to make in his house, and had 
my friend come to make an estimate of the 
work. He was led up to the door which 
looked a little like a rabbit hole at the foot 
of a blind wall. The Arab pulled from a 
broad red and yellow striped sash, wound a 
dozen times round his waist, a heavy iron 
key about six to seven inches long, and turn- 
ing it in a big rectangular lock, in the carved 
woodwork of the door, led my friend into a 
low, narrow dark entrance of washed blue 
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ART NOTES 


color, with blue faiance tiles 
on the ground, open right and 
left, with no doors, a number 
of babouches laid invitingly 
round the doorways. 

My friend was led into the 
court from one of these door- 
ways, and to his greatest sur- 
prise, there came shrieks from 
the women and cries of terror 
from the young girls, that 
made the blood stand still in 
his veins. He had not seen 
any women yet. Yes, he re- 
membered having seen a pale 
tall thing, with dark black- 
rimmed eyes underlined with 
a bluish hue, fly across the 
court, but this apparition, was 
ita woman? She did not have 
a material body, not even did 
her feet touch the ground it 
seemed—but now then there 
were others. Somehow he 
could not see their faces, if 
they possibly could have any, 
except that of one old one, 
whose face seemed so shriv- 
elled up that it no longer 
existed, but for two large mischievous eyes. 
She was bent to such an angle that her el- 
bows rested on her knees, it was impossible 
for her to stand up straight. Then, her 
bloomers, which were quite ample enough 
already, seemed to be curiously moving, and 
being stretched out wider, still wider, and 
sure enough there was a girl trying to hide 
behind them. Then again something still 
more strange appeared. Under a large 
canary-shaped bed, in the gallery opposite, 
a beautifully shaped foot, stained with 
henna to a deep red, an ankle with a silver 
anklet, came out from deep purple folds, 
and again, behind the trunk of the palm tree 
a suspicious bundle of white was making 
every effort to be still. 

The place was so full of these elusive 
shapes that he felt strangely uncomfortable. 
Yet from his descriptions I recognized each 
one of my friends, and knew how unhappy 
they must have felt, not knowing what this 
strange man had come to do, nor why the 
master had not prepared them in advance as 
was his habit, so that they could hide. 

An Arab girl, even the most beautiful one, 
feels she is being degraded and is losing her 
virtue when she is looked at by a man. I 
like them for that. 





AN OLD HOUSE: BY VIOLET MEGE 


THE MACBETH GALLERY 


HE MACBETH GALLERY opened 
its Second Quarter-Century with a 
brilliant collection of modern paintings 
completed during the present summer, with 
but a few exhibitions such as Mr. Tyron’s 
“A Clearing October,” and Mr. Volk’s 
“Little Canadienne.” Gardner Symons with 
his vigorous “From the Hill Tops,” 
F. C. Frieske with “Embroidering,” in his 
characteristic handling of color and light 
are represented at their best. The “Old 
House at East Hampton” by Childe Has- 
sam focusses the attention through atmos- 
pheric beauty and boldness of composition. 
Charles H. Davis was represented with his 
tender “Spring in the Hills,” and J. Francis 
Murphy with “A Deserted Farm,” painted 
in his own characteristic vein. Robert 
Henri’s “Spanish Girl,” striking in color, 
gave brilliancy to the room and “An After- 
noon Stroll,” by William M. Chase, was 
the center of appreciative interest. 

The exhibition as a whole was notable 
and had a strong appeal for the old as well 
as the new friends of this gallery. The new 
work done by artists during the past season 
and the few excellent examples of artists 
no longer living formed a contrast of ex- 
ceptional merit. 
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WATER COLOR DRAWINGS OF 
W. C. L. WHITE 


LTHOUGH the work of Mr. White 
A is best represented in oil, water color 
has been a familiar medium since he 
was a boy. It was while a student that he 
first discovered for himself the free techni- 
cal method of handling water color as shown 
by the present exhibition of sketches at the 
Touchstone Galleries. 

While Mr. White cannot be classed as an 
extreme radical in art, there is something 
refreshing in his work, due largely to this 
technical freedom. It seems that the aim 
here is to please rather than arouse strong 
feelings through opposition. 

It cannot be denied this free method has 
a beauty and smoothness all its own with 
rare pureness and brilliance of color. 

The freedom of technique is not the only 
feature of Mr. White’s work, there is some- 
thing even more important—fundamental 
in fact—which characterizes it. 

Governing the creation of all art prod- 
ucts are certain laws or principles. They are 
common to all beautiful things, no matter 
what field of artistic expression they may be 
in. A poem may have just as much rhythm, 
for example, as a decorative border for a 
piece of pottery ; the cohesive force of unity 
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A WATER COLOR WHICH SHOWS MR. WHITE'S 
FREE TECHNIQUE 


may be as ably expressed in a well-written 
story as in a perfectly planned painting; 
harmony in an artistic dance as in an effici- 
ently planned and executed interior decora- 
tion. 

These principles have become known to 
us through observation of the art products 
of the past. They have always been used; 
more consciously, however, as a nation’s 
art grew stronger, always less consciously 
in the early life of a nation’s art. They have 
likewise developed generally with the prog- 
ress of civilization. 

Everyone must acknowledge the exis- 
tence of these laws—even though they do 
not consciously use them. It is in the con- 
scious use of these principles that Mr. 
White makes an appeal for artistic appre- 
ciation. As the titles of his paintings indi- 
cate, they are created and executed delib- 
erately and with a preconceived, definite 
scheme based upon the rhythm or harmony 
of color, line or shape. 

Perhaps the best thing which may be said 
of them is that they have a subjective ten- 
dency. Even in those drawings without the 
figure—the most abstract—the imagination 
persists in playing with what it sees in the 
most insistent manner. 
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‘, Your Trees and 
i Shrubs From 
, Harmful Insects. 


Put out one of 
these feeding sta- 
tions now. It will 
save the life of 
many beautiful 
song birds. Some 
will stay with 
you all winter. Others will 
remember your kindness by 
returning in the spring to 
protect your trees and 
shrubs. 


Bird book free—Send for 
‘ Mr. Dodson’s book which 
. tells how to win bird friends 


ing weathervane 
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complete with hand- 
some 8 ft. pole. 
Rotates with wind. 
Protects birds and their 
food from wind, rain and 
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ment for your yard. Ask 
about our other feeding de- 
vices from $.50 to $11.00. 
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colors, worthy of framing. 
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The illustrations in The Touchstone are a sample of our work 
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The Dance 


NATURAL method that 

breaks down self-con- 
sciousness and creates dance 
pictures of surpassing love- 
liness. 


For further information 
address Melnor care of The 
Touchstone. 
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BACKYARDS 
INTO GARDENS 


THE GARDEN 
DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE 


will make your BACKYARD 
into a GARDEN. 


Let Us Help You Plan, Plant and 
Furnish Your Garden. 


118 East 30th Street, New York 
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—of art. 


following after.” 


For Mark Twain was just such a boy himself. 
boy on the Mississippi—full of mischief, hope and fear. 
And—Mark Twain walked with the kings of the earth— 


kings crowned and uncrowned—kings of empires—of letters 





TOUCHSTONE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


“Hey, Tom— 
Tom Sawyer!” 


tas the centuries will ring that one small boy’s cry. 
To the laughter and tears of men and women—of small 
boys and girls—it has rung around the world. 


You who have laughed so often at Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer—have you ever stopped to think how much of 
serious thought Mark Twain has put into these books? How 
much of himself—of his own boyhood—he has put into ragged, 
mixed-up, lovable Huck Finn—into irresistible Tom Sawyer. 


A poor 


That poor, small, Mississippi River boy “walked such a 
broad and brilliant highway, with flags flying, and crowds 
And still the crowds follow—still he is loved 
—no, worshipped in the far ends of the earth, and in our 
own littlest village and farm—sophisticated Fifth Avenue 
and simple country school-boy meet on common ground in 


MARK TWAIN 


Last Chance ‘for the Low Price 





We have been very glad and proud 
for these many years to be able to 
offer you Mark Twain’s Works, well 
bound, well printed, and altogether 
well made, at a low price. And it is 
with deep regret that we find we must 
discontinue that offer. 

The price of paper, of cloth, of everything 
that goes into the making ‘of books, has 
climbed to unheard-of heights. We should 
have raised the price of these books long ago, 
but for Mark Twain’s sake we kept the low 
price as long as possible. The last paper that 
we could get at a reasonable price is about 
to be used up. 

If there are any more sets made they will 
have to be made at a higher price. Don’t 
wait. Get your set now. 


Send the coupon now and get your set at 


the low price before it is too late. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq. (1817-1917) New York 





Send Coupon’ at once! 


One day last Christmas, three thousand or- 
ders for Mark Twain lay on one desk waiting 
to be filled. When orders come in at the rate 
of three thousand a day, the one who waits 
until the last moment gets nothing. 

We have shipped sets to China 
and Japan—to Australia and 
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BROTHERS 


Turkey —- to Norway and Franklin Sq. 
Spain—to the Gold Coast = ~~ 
in South Africa and to beet me, all 

charges _ prepaid 


the Argentine — for 
Mark Twain has 
been _ translated 

into more lari- 





in twenty -five 
umes, illustrated, bound 
in handsome green cloth, 
stamped in gold, and 


trimmed edges. If not sat 
guages than isfactory, I will return then 
any other at your expense. Otherwise I will 
Ameri- send you $2.00 within five days and 





$2.00 a month for 12 months, 
getting the benefit of your half-price 
sale. Touchstone 


can. 
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For our red half-leather edition, change coupon to 
$2.50 within 5 days and $3 a month for 20 months. 
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ART NOTES 


THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES 


ESSRS. M. KNOEDLER AND 
M COMPANY are showing an exhibi- 
tion of remarkable monotypes by Eugene 
Higgins. The catalogue quotes Mr. Higgins 
as “The Painter who gives us the pathos 
of street and hovel, a genius of the first 
rank, worthy to be ranked with Millet.” 
Whoever looks at the thirty-nine monotypes 
of Gypsies, Smugglers, Beggars, Mounte- 
banks, Foreigners and Free Thinkers under- 
stand why he has won such tribute. As con- 
trasts to these virile characterizations are 
romantic landscapes, setting suns, haunted 
houses, bridges and such pictures of nature’s 
world forming telling contrasts to his 
sketches of the streets. 


THE MONTROSS GALLERIES 


HE opening exhibition at the Montross 

Gallery shows a group of such 
modernists as Carl Anderson, Ben Benn, 
Leon Kroll, Walter Pach, VanDeering Per- 
rine’s “Nutting Time,’ shimmered with 
light and shade of Indian summer days—one 
of the finest examples of his vibrant tech- 
nique—and “The Inlet and High Noon,” by 
Jonas Lie sparkle with crisp out-of-door 
light and rich color. The exhibition as a 
whole was extremely interesting because of 
its contrast of modernness and anti-modern- 
ness. Decorative color masses and quiet 
tone harmonies gave food for interested 
discussion. 


FLAMBEAU WEAVERS 


LAMBEAU WEAVERS are showing a 

collection of seventy or more Colonial 
hooked rugs, many of them beautiful in 
color as the old tapestries. All are quaint 
in design, many are dated. The subjects 
include motives our grandmothers found in 
orchard, garden, in family pets and their 
own small white houses. The exhibition 
furnishes an inspiration to all interested in 
the arts and crafts. 


THE DANIEL GALLERY 


HE seasons opening exhibition at the 
Daniel Galleries represents the last 
word of modernism in art. Kaleidoscopic 
color, geometrical composition give visitors 
a chance to exercise to the utmost their de- 
light in impressionistic art. Preston Dick- 
inson, Ben Benn, Man Ray and Marsden 
Hartley show in still life and landscape the 
climax of color emotion. The color draw- 
ings of Charles Demuth and a landscape by 





A WATER COLOR STUDY IN RHYTHM: BY W. 
Cc. L. WHITE 


Edward Fish more nearly approach the 
usual. William Glackens is represented by 
“The Girl in Green,” Max Kuehne by a 
Spanish landscape interesting in color. 
“Even those who are admirers of the mod- 
ernistic, look with delight upon the beautiful 
“Hillside” of Ernest Lawson. 


T the Textile Studio, a new organization 

at 5 West Forty-ninth Street, is an 

exhibition of ancient and modern weaving. 

Such exhibitions are of general interest 

and do much to revive and foster the art 
of Hand Loom Weaving in America. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE NATURAL STYLE IN LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENING: BY FRANK A. 
WAUGH 
66 HE natural style of landscape gar- 
dening has before it the greatest op- 
portunities ever offered to any art at any 
time in the world’s history. It is high time 
that this old, yet ever new, natural style 
received a more thoroughgoing study at the 
hands of all thoughtful persons, but espe- 
cially by those who call themselves pro- 
fessional landscape architects.” This 
opinion of Professor Waugh is shared by a 
great many garden-makers and if this book 
were read as carefully as it deserves many 
other people would share this same opinion. 
Professor Waugh as head of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture at the Amherst Agri- 
cultural College and consulting landscape 
architect of the United States Forest Ser- 
vice, is in a peculiarly able position to speak 
on the subject of nature’s method of plant- 
ing. His chapter on the art of tree group- 
ing seems to us of especial importance. 
Other chapters treat of the landscape 
motive, the principles of structural composi- 
tion and form and spirit. Though many 
people are quick to appreciate the beauty of 
tree groupings as nature places them at the 
edge of open fields, or on the shore, very 
few have trained themselves in the art of 
observation sufficiently to be able to know 
why one group is beautiful and another 
awkward. Professor Waugh comments on 
the social fitness of certain trees, bushes and 
flowers, will help even the smallest garden- 
makers to understand the natural law and 
thus to plant in a more sympathetic manner. 
(Published by Richard G. Badger, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Illustrated.“ 151 pages. 
Price, $2.50 net.) 


HE Society of the Friends of Music 

offers to the music-lovers of the city the 
rare opportunity to hear the complete set 
of Beethoven sonatas for piano and violin, 
played by Harold Bauer and Jacques 
Thibaud. The playing of complete sets of 
works has been a feature of the musical life 
of Paris for some years; and the complete 
set of Beethoven sonatas for piano and 
violin has been done there with tremendous 
success. Mr. Thibaud has been associated 
with many things of this sort abroad, and 
he brings to America a genuine enthusiasm 
for the work. Messrs. Bauer and Thibaud 
are arranging their programs with the aim 
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of showing the composer’s many and con- 7 
trasting moods ; and the scheme permits the 
bringing out of some sonatas that are seldom 
heard. The place chosen for the series ig 
the Punch and Judy Theatre, because in 
point of size it is especially well suited to 
the intimate character of the music, and it 
affords the artists an appropriate setting 
for interpreting the transcendent beauty of 7 
these famous classics. The dates are the | 
afternoons of November 8th, 15th, and 26th, 


THE RED CROSS PAGEANT 
(Continued from page 125) 
said that it greatly resembled the most 
beautiful outdoor theater in Europe, the one 
at Warsaw. And Mrs. Conklin told him 
that it was the Warsaw theater that had © 
inspired them to build this one on the hill- 9 
side at Rosemary Farms. 3 
Although this is the first great perform- 9 
ance given at the Rosemary Theater it has 4 
been visited from time to time by the most 
important lovers of drama in the world. 7 
Sara Bernhardt spent a few hours there last 7 
summer viewing the stage from the audi- 4 
torium and the auditorium from the stage 
to which she was carried in her sedan chair. 
“It is,’ she said, “beyond words—beauti- 7 
ful.” Isadora Duncan was also a visitor at 9 
Rosemary Farms this summer. She thought 
it most wonderful ; expressing but one reser- 
vation, to her the ideal theater is one in ¥ 
which the crescent of the auditorium circles 
to the stage without a break. q 
The purpose of building the Rosemary 4 
Theater, beyond the realization of beauty, ¥ 
was that it should play an important part in 7 
the life of the people who loved outdoor 7 
drama. And surely Long Island should be 
congratulated on having the most beautiful © 
open-air theater in America at their dis- 
posal for great and important dramatic J 
events. 
How fitting it seems that a purpose as 7 
monumentally important as the Red Cross 
should be made more efficient and significant 
by a beautiful pageant in which all the arts 
combined to help Mercy achieve her kindly 7 
tasks. We all realize how important every} 
donation to the Red Cross is, from what-¥ 
ever source and in whatever form, but those 7 
of us who had the fortune to see the Rose-¥ 
mary Pageant can always remember with) 
happiness how wonderfully art combined to” 
produce beauty in order that comfort and 
help should reach the people who are saving 
the world for Democracy. 








